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It is a marked peculiarity of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, which sharply distinguishes it from other alliances 
‘between sovereign states, that it assumes the possibility 
of bad faith in the contracting parties and takes precautions 
‘against its occurrence by a threat of coercive measures 


_ } Alexander Hamilton (1757-1804) was born in the island of Nevis 
in the West Indies. His father was of Scottish descent, his mother 
descended from a family of French protestants. He began life as an 
gee in a sugar merchant’s store, afterwards went to college in 

ew York, became Washington’s chief aide-de-camp during the War 
of Independence and Secretary of the Treasury in Washington’s adminis- 
tration, At the age of thirty he played a leading part in framing the 
Constitution and securing its acceptance by the states. He was mortally 
wounded in a duel with Aaron Burr. A masterly study of the life and 
work of this remarkable man, and of the great events he helped to shape, 
will be found in Alexander Hamilton, by Frederick Scott Oliver, 1906 
(new edition 1981, Macmillan, 89th thousand). 
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against the defaulting member. Article 16 opens with the 
words “‘ Should any member of the League resort to war 
in disregard of its Covenants under Articles 12, 13 or 15”; 
here is the assumption of possible bad faith. The Artick 
then goes on to recite the coercive measures, economic and 
military, to be taken against the defaulter : here is the threat 
of coercion. It is this peculiarity which justifies the descrip- 
tion of the Covenant as a coercive instrument. We name ita 
peculiarity because both the assumption of possible bad 
faith and the accompanying threat of punishment on its 
occurrence are a most unusual feature to make appearance 
in a Covenant of Peace between sovereign political states, 
We are not aware of another instance in which it can be 
found. 

Whenever a proposal is made that the League should be 
reformed on non-coercive lines, the proposers are likely to 
find themselves confronted by the following question: 
‘* How, if you omit coercion from your programme, can you 
ensure that your reformed agreement will be kept by the 
contracting parties?” It is a question which may fairly 
be turned on the questioner: ‘‘ How, if you insert coercion 
in your programme, can you ensure that the contracting 
parties will keep their pledge to coerce a delinquent as and 
when required?” Quite recently some fifty nations under 
covenant to apply coercion on the occurrence of a certain 
event, failed, after a partial and reluctant effort, to employ 
the coercive measures to which they had bound themselves. 
How then can you ensure that any future pledge the nations 
may give to act coercively, by collective force against one 
of their fellow covenanters, will not come to grief in like 
manner ? 

When once the assumption of bad faith between the parties 
has been introduced into a contract it is clearly impossible 
to ensure against delinquency by further contractual devices. 
The assumption, once made, cuts the ground from under the 
feet of the contract makers, just as the assumption that all 
men are liars renders worthless any oath they may take to 
speak the truth, a difficulty not to be surmounted by 
increased verbal stringency in the drafting of the oath. 
Here the coercionist is in the same position as the non- 
coercionist. Whatever his contrivances to ensure against 
bad faith may be they will be exposed to the bad faith they 
are intended to ensure against. Both sides will find they 
have nothing to depend upon in the last resort but the 
mutual good faith of the contracting parties. 
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The method of checkmating an aggressor by retaliating 
upon him with the whole weight of the alliance to which he 
is unfaithful conceals beneath its déceitful simplicity an 
absolutely insoluble problem. It was the high merit of the 
statesmen who framed the constitution of the United States 
that when this same method was urged upon them they were 
undeceived by its apparent simplicity and saw clearly the 
insoluble problem that lies beneath it. In language which 
reads almost like a prophecy of our present troubles they 
warned the coercionists of the dangerous imbroglio that 
would inevitably arise if the attempt were made to apply 
their method to the sovereign states of the Union, and 
happily for the future of America their warnings were not 
in vain. Even if we suppose the American example to have 
heen completely forgotten by the statesmen who gave the 
League its constitution—and with President Wilson among 
them that seems improbable—it is difficult to understand 
why the coercive clause (Article 16) was introduced into the 
Covenant. Consideration of the obvious should have been 
enough. How can Article 16 protect Articles 12, 18 and 15 
from bad faith when it has no more good faith to depend on 
than they have, the member-states responsible for carrying 
it out being identically the same with those whose possible 
bad faith it assumes? If Articles 12, 13 and 15 need forti- 
fying by a coercive clause, is Article 16 less in need of forti- 
fication than they? All the articles row together in the 
same boat. All stand together in the same jeopardy. All 
hang together on the same peg. 

If the framers of the Covenant had been endowed with 
the gift of prescience they would have foreseen that, of all 
its Articles, Article 16 was the most precarious, and this, 
as we have said, through the very bad faith it was intended 
to guard against. In recent happenings the bad faith of 
Italy in breaking Articles 12, 18 and 15 has certainly been 
conspicuous. But equally conspicuous and far more exten- 
sive as been the bad faith of the rest, some fifty in number, 
in not fulfilling their obligations to take the coercive measures 
against Italy to which they were all pledged under Article 16. 
Their pledge to apply military coercion they have dis- 
regarded en masse. As to their good faith in the matter of 
economic coercion let M. Litvinoff bare witness. We quote 
from his speech at Geneva on the raising of sanctions. 


“‘ It is a fact that not only was the whole admirable 
mechanism of Article 16 not brought into play, but 
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from the outset there was a manifest striving to confine 
the action taken to the barest minimum. 

“* Four members had not applied sanctions at all, 
One, a State bordering on Italy, had refused to apply 
the most effective sanction—namely, the prohibition 
of imports from Italy—seven had not applied the 
embargo on arms, ten had not applied the prohibition 
of exports to Italy, and thirteen had not applied the 
prohibition of imports from Italy.” 


These remarks of M. Litvinoff raise some interesti 
questions. If coercion is to be applied to those who “ dis. 
regard their covenants,” who is to coerce those who dis- 
regard the particular covenant binding them to apply 
coercion ? On what principle is Italy to be coerced for 
breaking her pledges under Articles 12, 13 and 15 and the 
fifty others not coerced for breaking theirs under Article 16? 
Quis custodiet custodes? Were all the nations represented 
in the League organised as a single democracy with a single 
Parliament, and an election held on the issue, the electorate 
would then have the power to dismiss or impeach the whole 
body of their representatives at Geneva for disregarding 
their obligations under Article 16 of the League constitu- 
tion, and appoint others in their stead. In that way quis 
custodiet custodes would be answered, so far as democracy 
can answer it. But since no such power exists, or is likely 
to exist, a coercive covenant is at least as insecure as it 
would be if the coercive clause were absent. That the 
difficulty is not merely academic recent events have abund- 
antly proved. 

The lesson of these events seems to be that, among the 
many forms of collective action open to the League, the 
coercion of defaulting member-states by a “collective 
preponderance of strength,” in spite of the eminent support 
it has received, is not only unpromising but highly dangerous. 
This conclusion will be confirmed by the historical parallel 
we have indicated, a parallel sufficiently near the present 
to be considered modern and sufficiently far to be studied 
without prejudice. 


When the American statesmen of 1787 were engaged in 
the very difficult task of combining the thirteen American 
states into a Federal Union or League, they were confronted 
with a proposal to introduce into the constitution a mina 
tory clause closely analogous to Article 16 of the Covenant, 
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a clause assuming possible bad faith on the part of a sig- 


natory state and threatening the delinquent with coercion 
by the armed combination of the many against the one. 
This proposal was hotly debated and, in the upshot, deci- 
sively rejected. It was described by Alexander Hamilton 
as “one of the maddest projects that was ever devised,” 
and by others in similar terms. He argued that the Union, 
if it were to last, must be non-coercive as between itself and 
the individual states composing it; that conflict and dis- 
muption would inevitably follow if the coercive basis were 
adopted. The subsequent history of the United States 
seems to prove the wisdom of that policy. 

The reasons which led to the triumph of the anti- 
coercionist policy at that critical moment in _ history 
are so pertinent to the international conditions of the 
present day that the matter seems worthy of further 
elaboration. 

In a letter to The Times of July 8, 1936, Dr Nicholas 
Murray Butler appealed for a close study of the problem 
now confronting the League of Nations in the light of the 
parallel problem successfully solved by the statesmen who 
drew up the constitution of the United States. We say 
successfully, for not only did the measures taken succeed 
in combining the original thirteen states, by no means on 

terms with one another at the time, into a Federal 
nion, but they made possible the entry into the Union 
of a succession of others, thirty-five in number, whose 
existence at the time was not dreamed of, and to the gradual 
growth of the whole into the vast totality of the present 
United States. It is true that seventy-four years later the 
Union was rent by civil war—a danger, it should ever be 
remembered, from which no form of World Federation would 
be exempt—but, thanks to the principle on which the 
Union was founded, the shock was survived. To the British 
observer who has travelled through the length and breadth 
of those vast territories and taken note of their endless 
diversities and heterogeneous interests—highly dangerous in 
another setting—the unity of the United States must seem 
a political phenomenon not less impressive than the unity 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Attentively 
studied it can hardly fail to be highly instructive to those 
who would combine the states of the world, or of some part 
of the world, into a Confederation or League. We shall do 
wisely in following Dr Butler’s advice. 
The parallel between the American problem of 1787 and 
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the League problem of to-day is, of course, not complete, 
It may be well therefore to note the differences before 
stressing the resemblance. 

(1) The thirteen states to be united into a political 
league shared in varying degree the same political traditions ; 
the inhabitants were largely of one race and spoke the same 
language. 

(2) They had recently been united, though sometimes 
half-heartedly and not without loyalist opposition, in 
resistance to the British Crown; and they had all shared 
in the victory. There was no question therefore of bringing 
defeated states into the Union. 

(8) Whatever their mutual animosities may have been, 
they lacked the bitterness and tenacity of the age-long 
feuds of Europe and were of lesser intensity than the ill 
will engendered by the Treaty of Versailles. 

(4) Unlike the great states of the modern world they were 
not armed or arming to the teeth for unknown purposes 
and, in consequence, the fear of war as a psychological 
factor in the negotiations, though present in a degree, had 
not acquired the dominating influence to which it has been 
brought by the enormous armaments of to-day and by 
modern methods of warfare. Exhausted by their recent 
struggle with the British not even the strongest of them 
was very formidable. 

(5) The question at issue did not take the form of putting 
a final end to war in the world at large, nor even of finding 
an infallible method of preventing war as between the 
thirteen negotiating states. ‘If they want to fight,” said 
Ellsworth, “they may do it, and no frame of government 
can possibly prevent it.” 

(6) In forming the American Union two objects were 
aimed at and successfully accomplished, of which only the 
first is attempted by the League of Nations: (1) the union of 
the thirteen independent states into a political League, 
(2) the fusion of the inhabitants of those states into a single 
nation with a single government and electoral control over 
its machinery. By attaining the second of these objects 
along with the first the people of the United States were 
given the power of dismissal and impeachment over elected 
public servants who might “disregard their obligations” 
under the constitution. In this way the whole was brought 
under the sovereignty of a united people and the question 
quis custodiet custodes was, to that extent, answered. As 
we have already noted there is no united people behind the 
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[league of Nations who could dismiss or impeach its execu- 
tive for a breach of the constitution. 

Other differences might be named, but the above are 
sufficient to warn us against stressing the parallel too hard. 

Nevertheless there were quarrelsome forces at work in 
these states which would certainly have led to internecine 
war had they been allowed to develop, and were only with 
difficulty restrained from breaking out. On the whole the 
relationships of the states one to another were sufficiently 
hostile and dangerous to make the problem of their political 
union exceedingly difficult. There was open rebellion in 
Massachusetts, where Washington was mobbed; Virginia 
was hated by the northern states; New York and Con- 
necticut were almost at daggers drawn; tariff walls were 
erected between the two and between others; new sources 
of discord were developing with the migration of the people 
towards the West. Each state had its own Constitution and 
Legislature ; each had its own militia ; each insisted on its 
rights as free and sovereign within its own borders, and any 
attempt to impair this sovereignty, or to establish the 
domination of the stronger states over the weaker, and the 
inequalities were great, would have been the signal for 
instant strife. To British observers at the time, though 
they were doubtless prejudiced, it seemed impossible to 
evoke order out of such a chaos, and the break-up of the 
Union was freely predicted both then and for a long time 
afterwards. In a Memorandum submitted to the Paris 
Conference of 1919 by the American Peace Society the situa- 
tion is thus described : 


“The thirteen free sovereign independent States 
of that day were confronted with debt, commercial 
rivalries, inefficiencies, inequalities, separate treaties, 


1 Two rival plans were brought forward for discussion at the Phila- 
delphia Convention, “‘ the New Jersey Plan” and “ the Virginia Plan.” 
The New Jersey, or “‘ Federalist,” Plan would have united the states into 
a political league, but failed to unite their inhabitants into a single people 
under a single government. The Virginia, or “ Nationalist,” Plan would 
have united the inhabitants of the states into a single people but destroyed 
the independence of the separate states, or impaired it to such a degree as 
to make a political league impossible. As originally drafted both plans 
involved the principle of collective coercion of the parts by the whole. 
This was eliminated, and the result was a compromise between the two 
with the Virginia Plan as the basis. Hamilton produced a third plan 
which was rejected. After the adoption of the Constitution he became 
its enthusiastic supporter. 
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violations of contracts, depreciated currency, varietig, 
of opinion and practice, rebellion; in short inte. 
national anarchy. . . . The American States set them. 
selves the task of overcoming these difficulties.” 


Mr F. S. Oliver in his admirable study of Hamilto, 
after describing the refusal of the individual states to 
with “ one shred ” of their sovereignty continues as follows!. 


“The thirteen States proceeded to indulge them. 
selves in the costly luxury of an internecine tariff war, 
The States with seaports preyed upon their landlocked 
brethren and provoked a boycott in return. Pen. 
sylvania attacked Delaware. Connecticut was oppressed 
by Rhode Island and New York. New Jersey, lying 
between New York and Pennsylvania, was compare 
to a ‘cask tapped at both ends’; North Carolina 
between South Carolina and Virginia, to ‘a patient 
bleeding at both stumps.’ It was a dangerous game, 
ruinous in itself, and, behind the custom house officers 
men were beginning to furbish up the locks of ther 


muskets. ... At one time war between Vermont, 
New Hampshire and New York seemed all but 
inevitable.” 


It is not surprising that the American leaders were by 
no means of one mind in their efforts to evoke an ordered 
government out of the prevailing anarchy. There wa 
ardent controversy, sustained on both sides by well ign 
protagonists. To the one side it seemed obvious that without 
coercion, implemented by what would now be called “a 
collective preponderance of strength,”’ the anarchic elements 
would never be permanently kept in order. To the othe 
side, which ultimately triumphed, it seemed equally obvious 
that armed coercion or the threat of it, as applied by the 
Union to any particular state, would be fatal to the end in 
view. 

Here it is that we may find, in spite of the differences 
named above, an illuminating parallel to the problem now 
confronting the League of Nations, and perhaps an object 
lesson. A closer examination of the controversy, in which 
Hamilton showed a far-sighted statesmanship, will make 
this apparent. 

Then, precisely as now, the problem was to form a League 


1 Alexander Hamilton, pp. 134-5. 
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or Union on lines that would render it unlikely to break up 
through the default or rebellion of particular states, all of 
them equally hard set in the assertion of its individual 
sovereignty as ‘‘ free and independent.” Was this object 
to be attained by force, that is, by the armed combination 
of loyal states against any particular state which might 
break its pledge to abide by the terms of the Union? Or 
could it be attained otherwise ? Then, as now, controversy 
centred on the word “force” or, as we say, “ sanctions.” 
What part was forcible coercion to play in maintaining the 
Union and ensuring the loyalty of member-states to their 
obligations under the Constitution ? On the one side were 
those who maintained, just as many supporters of the 
League maintain to-day, that the Union would be powerless 
unless it commanded a collective preponderance of strength 
and were constitutionally empowered to use it for the 
coercion of a defaulter or a breaker of the peace. Had 
their counsels prevailed the Constitution of the United 
States would have contained a provision. identical in 
rinciple with Articles 10 and 16 of the Covenant. “ The 

irginia Plan,” laid before the Philadelphia Convention on 
May 29, 1787, contained, as originally drafted, the following 
provision: ‘* To call forth the forces of the Union against 
any member of the Union failing to fulfil its duty under the 
Articles thereof.” 1 This proposal was met by the argu- 
ment that sovereign political states (and this it must be 
remembered is what the American states claimed to be) 
are not coercible except by actual war, and that any coercive 
provision introduced into the Constitution would inevitably 
provoke the very strife it was intended to prevent. Force, 
it was admitted, is indispensable to civil government for 
the preservation of law and order, but only as employed by 
the state against individuals. As an instrument of coercion 
applied to sovereign states it is only another name for war, 
no matter whether the application of it be collective or 
otherwise, while the threat of it is nothing else than a 
declaration of war made in advance of the contingency it 
is intended to prevent. Against such a provision (here we 
should think of Articles 10 and 16) all “free, sovereign 
and independent States ’’ are antecedently in rebellion and 
are certain to rebel, if they are powerful enough, the moment 


_ 1 For this and for most of the quotations which follow we are 
indebted to an admirable article by Arthur D. Call on “ Force and World 
Peace” in World Affairs, June 1986, since reprinted by the American Peace 
Society, Washington, D.C. 
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coercion is applied or even threatened, the maintenance 
of their independence requiring nothing less, while, at the 
same time, they acquire a new justification for their rebel- 
lious conduct. And not only is the sovereign state non- 
coercible (except by defeat in war), but, further, it wil] 
refuse when called upon to take part in coercing another 
state, whenever such coercion would involve the surrender 
of sovereign control over its own forces into the hands of 
collective authority. Such were Alexander Hamilton’s 
objections to the principle of coercion. ‘It is one of the 
maddest projects that was ever devised,” he writes in the 
Federalist. ‘‘ Can we believe,” he goes on, “ that a [sovereign] 
State will ever suffer itself to be used as an instrument of 
coercion ? The thing is a dream. It is impossible.” 

Further statements by Hamilton to the same effect are 
as follows. Addressing the Convention on June 18, 1787, 
he said : 


“A certain portion of military force is absolutely 
necessary in large communities . . . but how can this 
force be exerted on the State? It is impossible. It 
amounts to a war between the parties.”’ 


In the following year he writes in the Federalist : 


‘“* Whoever considers the populousness and strength 
of the States singly at the present juncture, and looks 
forward to what they will become, even at the distance 
of half a century, will at once dismiss as idle and 
visionary any scheme which aims at regulating their 
movements by laws to operate upon them in their 
collective capacities and to be executed by a coercion 
applicable to them in the same capacities. . . . Even 
in those Confederacies composed of members smaller 
than many of our counties, the principle of legislation 
for sovereign States, supported by military coercion, 
has never been found effectual. . . . In most instances 
attempts to coerce the refractory and disobedient 
[States] have been the signals of bloody war, in which 
one half of the Confederacy has displayed its banners 
against the other half.” 


James Madison expresses himself in similar terms. In 
the Session ! of May 81, 1787, he said : 


1 Of the Philadelphia Convention. 
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‘**A Union of States containing such an ingredient 
provides for its own destruction. The use of force 
against a State would look more like a declaration of 
war than an infliction of punishment and would prob- 
ably be considered by the party attacked as a dis- 
solution of all previous compacts by which it might 
be bound.” 


Oliver Ellsworth, later Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, takes up the same point in his address to the Con- 
vention of Connecticut. 


** A necessary consequence of the principle of coercion 
by arms is a war of the States one against the other. 
... This Constitution does not attempt to coerce 
sovereign bodies, States, in their political capacity. 
No coercion is applicable to such bodies, but that of an 
armed force. I am for that coercion which acts only 
on delinquent individuals.” 


From these quotations it is clear that the problem 
facing the American statesmen of 1787 was that of combin- 
ing a number of sovereign states into a Union, Confedera- 
tion or League, but in such a way as to leave intact the 
sovereignty claimed by each. To achieve this double and 
apparently paradoxical object it was resolved that no 
coercive provisions, no sanctions, nothing that would have 
corresponded to Articles 10 and 16 in the Covenant, should 
have place in the Compact. And this for two reasons: 
(1) that such provisions would inevitably become a source 
of conflict between the covenanting states, (2) that in any 
case they would be futile since, as Ellsworth said, “if the 
United States and the individual States will quarrel, if 
they want to fight, no frame of government can possibly 
prevent it.” From the nature of the case the threat would 
fail to materialise whenever an occasion arose for putting 
it into operation. The best that could be done therefore 
to ensure continued peace within the group was so to frame 
the Union as to reduce to a minimum the likelihood of their 
“wanting to quarrel.” The introduction of coercive pro- 
visions, far from reducing the likelihood of conflict to a 
minimum, would have the contrary effect of raising it to a 
maximum. As constabulary business the coercion of a 
delinquent state by the Union was impossible; nothing 
short of war could make it effective. For these reasons 
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it would be ‘one of the maddest. projects that was ever 
devised.” 

The fact that, in spite of these principles, civil war 
actually broke out in the Union three-quarters of a cent 
later, should be viewed in the light of Ellsworth’s saying, 
“If these States want to fight, no frame of government 
can possibly stop it.” The saying is equally applicable to 
a League of Nations of any conceivable form or constitution, 
There is no infallible method of preventing armed and 
sovereign states from rebelling against the League of which 
they are members, or from fighting one another—if 
want to.1 But there are methods of reducing the risk, 
A League of European or other nations so devised that it 
would last three-quarters of a century without a disruptive 
quarrel, as the United States lasted, would certainly 
do well, and would probably last longer, with promise of 
yet further continuance. The coercive League of 1919 
lasted sixteen years (with notable secessions meanwhile) 
and broke down, as Hamilton would have predicted, on the 
first attempt to apply coercion to a powerful rebel. To 
avert a European war, coercion had to be abandoned. 

At this point there comes into view a further difference, 
in addition to those named above, between the American 
problem of 1787 and the League problem of to-day. Con- 
troversy between the coercionists and the non-coercionists 
of 1787 was not confused, as it now is, by the distinction 
between economic and military coercion under the name of 
sanctions.2, How Hamilton would have viewed the dis- 
tinction is not open to doubt. He would have pointed out 
that the resort to economic sanctions would only serve to 
delay the discovery, by the Union imposing them, that 4 
sovereign state can be coerced only in the one way named 
above—by defeating it on the battle-field: a discovery 
which has now in fact been made and acted upon, on the 
ground that such sanctions, if pressed beyond the point 
where they are merely harassing, would inevitably end in 
the bloodshed for which their pacifist supporters believe 
them a substitute. They point towards war and lead to 


1 It would be well if those who advocate an “ International Police 
Force ’” would be more precise in stating what kind of policemen they 
have in mind. Are they thinking by any chance of our excellent “‘ bob- 
bies” ? The phrase is misleading. 

2 One might add further that the word “ sanctions ” (a wolf in sheep's 
clothing) had not yet come into diplomatic use as a means of giving § 
moral colour, or at least a politer sound, to “‘ coercion.” 
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it, like the first acts of a tragedy which reveal their ten- 
dencies in the death and destruction of the final act. They 
point also to a coming split in the ranks of the coercionists 
or, as Hamilton would say, to “ one half of the Confederacy 
displaying its banners against the other half.” Of all the 
forms that international co-operation might take co-opera- 
tive coercion is the least promising. Fortunately for the 
League there are now many others, with which Hamilton, 
in his day, was not concerned. 

From first to last of the long and bitter controversy 
over the form of the American Constitution Hamilton, 
while changing his opinion at other points, never lost sight 
of the essential fact, which the coercionist statesmen of 
our day seem to have overlooked, that the threat of coercion, 
collective or otherwise, when addressed to a sovereign state, 
is a threat to its sovereignty, to its right to be sole master 
in its own house. He saw that the effect of coercion on a 
sovereign state, armed for the maintenance of its sovereignty, 
could be nothing else than to challenge and provoke it to 
armed resistance to the uttermost of its power. He saw 
further that each of the coercing states would realise that 
in thus threatening the sovereignty of another it was expos- 
ing its own sovereignty to similar encroachment on occasion 
given. Of this the effect would be to make the process of 
coercion lukewarm, dilatory, reluctant and, in the upshot, 
to ensure its breakdown—the point of Hamilton’s question, 
“can we believe that a sovereign State will ever suffer 
itself to be used as an instrument of coercion?” Applying 
the argument to present conditions, it evidently requires 
that each European state, before embarking on the policy 
of collective coercion, should consider the effect of it af 
applied to itself. Can there be a doubt, for example, that 
Great Britain, if threatened with coercion from any source, 
would resist it to the uttermost ? Can there be a doubt 
that her armaments would then be used, not for “ con- 
tributing ”’ to collective coercion, but for resisting it? 
What reason have we to believe that the reaction of other 
states would be more submissive ? 

In all this it will be observed Hamilton does not deny 
the necessity of coercion for the regulation of human affairs. 
Nor was he engaged, after the manner of modern pacifists, 
in a crusade for the abolition of war. He was not opposed 
to war-making as such. What Hamilton opposed and dis- 
missed as impossible was a coercive union of states endowed, 
under the terms of the union, with the right to make war 
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on one or any of its own members, and armed with a collective 
preponderance of strength for that purpose. Such a union, 
he argued, would be a contradiction not only in logic but 
in fact. It would contain the seed of internal conflict and 
therefore no union at all. 


In keeping with this, and indeed another aspect of it, 
were Hamilton’s views on the right of a government to 
engage the nation it ruled over in altruistic war on behalf 
of interests not its own—a question now in the forefront 
of controversy. A government, he argued, has no such right 
and would place itself in the position of a defaulting trustee 
by embarking upon such warfare. His views on this matter 
are summarised by Mr Oliver as follows : 


“* It was impossible, in Hamilton’s view, for a nation 
to act towards other nations as a man of warm feelings 
would act towards his neighbours. A nation cannot 
afford to indulge itself in hatred or affection, mag- 
nanimity or revenge. In deciding upon its course of 
action, sentiment is as irrelevant a consideration as 
malice, and wars of chivalry are as iniquitous as wars 
of religion. The statesman who bends to an emotional 
outburst of public opinion as richly deserves to be 
shot as a general who surrenders a city out of com- 
passion for the inhabitants. The stern test of the 
righteousness of a war is the permanent security of the 
State. A government which goes knight-erranting 
out of sympathy for foreign nations is like a trustee 
who subscribes to charities out of the property he has 
undertaken to administer.1 A government, like a 
trustee, is responsible for the estate. Its business is 
sound investment, not the encouragement of deserving 
institutions or the succour of honest, poor men over- 
whelmed by adversity. Pity and prejudice are equally 
out of place when ministers, in whom King or people 
has placed the serious confidence of decision, come to 
determine the tremendous issues of alliances and wars.”? 


Such were the principles that triumphed in forming the 
union of thirteen weak, quarrelsome and disordered states 


1 With this we may compare Gladstone’s words in 1869 (quoted more 
fully in our previous article on “‘ a demilitarised League ’’), “‘ Is England 
so uplifted in strength that she can with prudence advertise herself as 
ready to undertake the general redress of wrongs ? ” 

2 Alexander Hamilton, p. 351. 
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in 1787, a union which has survived and promises to survive 
on the scale and with the results we now see. Are these 
principles applicable to the questions confronting us to-day ? 
If coercion was a mad project then, has it become a sane 
project now? Is the principle of national sovereignty less 
deeply rooted among the nations of the modern world than 
it was among those thirteen states? And does the fact 
that most of these nations are armed to the teeth, each in 
the determination to be sole master of its own destiny 
(and none more determined than the British), render them 
more or less amenable to coercion? Is it less true to-day 
than it was then that “‘ if these States will quarrel and want 
to fight no frame of government can possibly prevent it.” 
To be sure, the vast armaments now existing, if thrown 
into a common pool, would be so formidable that no dog 
would dare to bark in its presence. But where is the 
sovereign political state, determined to be master of its own 
destiny,! which shows the slightest disposition to let the 
control of its armed forces pass out of its own hands by 
throwing them into a pool at the disposal of a central 
authority ? Would not such an arrangement involve the 
surrender, by each of the contributing states, wholly or 
in part, of the power intended to make it master of its own 
destiny ? Imagine the British Fleet taking its orders from 
Geneva ! 

These questions may all be summed into one. Are the 
difficulties of union among the European states to-day, 
hard set in the assertion of national sovereignty, and armed 
to the teeth for asserting it, greater on the whole than those 
successfully overcome by the American statesmen of 1787 ? 
The answer is—they are immensely greater for those who would 
base the League of Nations on coercion. What was a mad 
project for the American states in 1787 is a far madder 
project for the European states in 1936. “It is a dream. 
It is impossible.” But for those who would embark the 
league on more profitable forms of co-operation, with a 
view to reducing the likelihood that these nations will 
“want to fight,” the difficulties are less. Forms of inter- 
national co-operation, and the means for achieving it, 
unknown and undreamed of in 1787, are now awaiting a 
statesmanship wise enough to make the most of them. 
It will be a tragedy if they are neglected, and the attempt 

1 “France,” said M. Laval in his last speech to the Chamber, “ will 


remain mistress of her own destiny.” Mr Baldwin might have replied, 
So will the British Empire.” 
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made to restore the principle of coercion into a League of 
sovereign states each armed and still arming in the deter. 
mination not to be coerced in any form or from any source, 
Even if we assume—and the assumption would be rash— 
that all are willing to contribute to collective coercion, how 
many are willing to submit to it? Is the British Empire} 
The doom of collective coercion, as applied to sovereign 
states, is written in the answers to these questions. National 
sovereignty and collective coercion cannot co-exist. If 
either is to stand the other must go. Which is it to be ? 


If further support for these contentions be needed we 
can find it near at hand. The United States is not the only 
instance extant in the world of a number of self-governing 
communities united into a League which admits of no 
coercion as between the body corporate and the member- 
states. The British Commonwealth of Nations is another 
and, in some respects, even more impressive. British 
statesmen who believe that a League of Nations is impos- 
sible without collective coercion may well be asked to 
consider what the reaction of the self-governing Dominions 
would be if the attempt were made to give the Common- 
wealth a constitution embodying a threat similar to that of 
Article 16? Would not that be a “‘ mad project”? Have 
we forgotten that the only split which has ever occurred 
in the British Empire, the American Revolution, was 
brought about by the attempt to apply coercion? It has 
been said that the loss of their American Colonies taught 
the British how not to lose the others. Equally true is it 
—and this should not be forgotten either—that it taught 
these Colonies how to become the United States. It taught 
both parties to avoid the same “‘ mad project” in their 
internal organisation. The result is that the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations on the one hand, and the United 
States on the other, stand before the world to-day as object 
lessons revealing the only principle on which an enduring 
League of Nations can ever be founded. Both have solved 
the problem which the League of Nations has yet to solve 
on a greater scale. Both are non-coercive Leagues of 
Nations. How, we may well ask, can either of these free 
Commonwealths be permanently at home in a League 
founded on a principle opposite to that on which they are 
founded themselves ? How can either ever submit will- 
ingly to coercion by a “collective preponderance of 
strength” or consent ‘“‘ to be used as an instrument” for 
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imposing such coercion on other nations? Were it possible 
to summon Alexander Hamilton to the deliberations now 
proceeding for the reform of the Covenant we cannot doubt 
what answers he would give to these questions. Con- 
ceivably he might persuade the reformers to take a line 
which would bring the United States into the League, or 
at least considerably reduce the obstacles which have 
hitherto kept them out of it. 


Since an analogy to the Covenant of the League, with 


. jts disastrous assumption of possible bad faith, would be 


hard to find among political alliances between sovereign 
states, it may be permissible to construct an imaginary 
case. Let us, then, imagine that a group of quarrelsome 
gunmen, weakened by feuds and vendettas among them- 
selves, were to enter upon a compact of perpetual peace, 
binding each of them never again to draw his gun on a 
fellow covenanter. Such an arrangement would be eminently 
reasonable, at least from the gunmen’s point of view, though 
the retention by each of his death-dealing weapons, if the 
compact allowed of that, would expose it to certain risks. 
But, leaving that aside, let us further suppose that our 
gunmen, not being over confident in each other’s good faith, 
and by way of ensuring their compact against treachery, 
proceed to fortify it by a supplementary oath, to the effect 
that in the event of any member breaking his pledge not to 
shoot at a fellow covenanter, or showing signs of so doing, 
the rest of the covenanters would immediately line them- 
selves up into a firing party and overwhelm the delinquent 
with a collective volley—a coercive procedure corresponding 
in principle to Article 16. What would be our comment 
now? Should we not be reminded of certain stories about 
the Wise Men of Gotham? Should we not say that the 
fortifying oath, being no less vulnerable to bad faith than 
the oath it was intended to fortify, adds nothing to the 
security of the compact, but serves rather to extend the 
area of possible delinquency ? Should we not point out 
that a new danger is now added to those previously existing, 
the danger namely that the members of the collective 
firing party might “disregard their obligation”’ to line 
up, with guns loaded, as and when required, for the 
unpleasant duty of annihilating their former colleague, or 
threatening him with annihilation. Clearly our gunmen 
are no safer under the supplementary oath than they would 
have been without it. Indeed they are less safe. For 
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should it turn out, as is not unlikely, that all of them are 
inclined to invent excuses for not joining the firing party, 
some reluctant to point their guns at an old friend, some 
unwilling to expend ammunition needed for other purposes, 
some afraid that the traitor will shoot first, with one of 
themselves as his target, and determined for that reason 
not to arrive on the scene of action till the others are there— 
what will be the result ? Assuredly there will be an outbreak 
of bad feeling and mutual recrimination among the coven- 
anters, and a considerable likelihood that the whole arrange. 
ment will end, not in an overwhelming volley at the traitor, 
but in shooting right and left between the members of the 
firing party, while the offender walks off with a discourteous 
gesture at his would-be disciplinarians. In this way the 
last state of our gunmen under the supplementary oath 
will be more insecure than the first. And if it be said that 
all this has no application to the Covenant of the League, 
since that document was signed not by Chicago gangsters 
but by gentlemen of high worth and consideration, as 
doubtless they were, why then, we must ask, did these 
honourable men find it necessary openly to make the dis- 
honouring assumption of possible bad faith among them- 
selves? Such a proceeding is unusual in a gentlemen’s 
agreement. Had these gentlemen been signing a contract 
as between themselves most assuredly they would have 
acted otherwise. They signed on behalf of certain ‘ High 
Contracting Parties’? whose good faith in their mutual 
relations is not as high as the name they give themselves 
might suggest. And the whole trouble lies precisely there. 


Our study has thus brought us back to the proposition 
with which we began. In covenants between sovereign 
states there is and can be nothing to depend upon save the 
good faith of the contracting parties. If that is insecure 
nothing can be made safe. All coercive measures intended 
to circumvent bad faith are exposed to the bad faith they 
would circumvent. They are indeed more vulnerable to it 
than the engagements they are intended to protect. What- 
ever bad faith exists is by their means emphasised, adver- 
tised, deepened, inflamed and given new opportunities to 
become active. They destroy confidence by the very means 
they take to establish it. They are self-defeating, and their 
defeat is calamitous. Mutual mistrust—the chief enemy of 
peace has no other name, and is nowhere more dangerously 
active than in the fabric of coercion itself.. It is a depressing 
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thought, and especially so when we observe how obstinately 
the coercive policy, to which some evil genius seems to have 
committed the League in the hour of its birth, still holds 
its ground. But, over against that depressing thought, 
the hope rises up that wiser counsels may yet prevail, as 
they prevailed in 1787. Of all the measures that might be 
taken to counter the mutual mistrust between nations 
which now poisons the efforts of good men to establish 

ce, none would be more promising than the elimination 
of the coercive element, to the last trace, together with the 
fatal assumption on which it rests, from the Covenant. The 
psychological effect would be immense and salutary. And in 
the better atmosphere thus created, the League of Nations, 
with energies no longer preoccupied in the vain attempt to 
protect itself from the treachery of its own members, would 
tum to the achievement of its proper destiny—that of 
promoting human betterment by international co-operation 
on positive lines. 


L. P. JACKS. 
OXFORD. 








IS THIS A MORAL WORLD? 


R. B. MOWAT. 
Professor of History in the University of Bristol. 


ENDEAVOURS have been made to prove, by inquiry into 
history, that wrongdoing in the long run is always punished 
—“‘ in the long run ”’ meaning in this world—and that right 
always wins in the end. Browning’s definition of the hero as 


One who never turned his back but marched breast-forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never held, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph— 


expresses this view. Such a view, as Browning had it, was 
more than a matter of faith, a belief about the future, an 
assertion of the inevitableness of progress. It was all this, 
but also, as Dr Inge has pointed out, something more : 


“‘ The belief in Progress, not as an ideal but as an 
indisputable fact, not as a task for humanity but asa 
law of Nature, has been the working faith of the West 
for about a hundred and fifty years.” } 


Now the idea of Progress “as an indisputable fact” 
involves that of the inevitable and continuous triumph of 
right ; for the idea of Progress is essentially moral. And if 
it is ‘‘ inevitable ”’ the process will be seen at work in the past 
as well as in the future. To-day there must be very few 
people who can confidently embrace any such conviction. 
In fact, it is because people’s faith in progress—that is, in the 
certain and present or at any rate speedy triumph of right— 
is shaken that there is prevalent mental, moral and political 
bewilderment. 

A restoration of the idea of Progress would be a com: 


1 Inge, The Idea of Progress (The Romanes Lecture, 1920. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press), p. 3. 
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forting thing to the Western peoples hovering between 
simism, which is one of the diseases of freedom, and 
fatalism, which is the consequence of servitude. It would 
comfort them for the spectacle of a disorderly present 
neration with the assurance of an increasingly harmonious 
future one. And many people, undoubtedly, try to persuade 
themselves—probably do succeed in persuading themselves 
—that history confirms this assurance. Nevertheless, it may 
be that this is only a superficial view of history, not justified 
by strict examination of the facts. And if the facts do not 
justify this view, it must be given up, and the valid reason— 
ifthere is one—for believing in Progress should be sought. 
In any such examination of history there is an initial 
difficulty, because the historian—like everybody else—tends 
to find the thing that he looks for; also, like other people, 
he loses his critical power in the face of success. ‘“‘ The 
historian,’’ writes Dr Inge in the essay already quoted, 
“isa natural snob ; he sides with the gods against Cato, and 
approves the winning side.”” Thus the writing of history 
becomes a kind of special pleading : what confirms the pre- 
conceived view is emphasised; what detracts from it is 
ignored. The truth is that it is extremely difficult to draw a 
line between right and wrong in past history. To examine, 
for instance, whether the Roman Empire, which was based 
almost entirely upon conquest, was morally right or wrong, 
would involve the investigator in endless casuistry. 
Nevertheless, there is a definite line between right and 
wrong or, to express this more accurately, between justice 
and injustice, which is ascertainable by everybody. Few 
people, perhaps, can define justice ; Plato took ten books of 
the Republic to do so, and scarcely succeeded in the end. 
Nevertheless, though unable to define justice, everybody 
recognises it quite clearly and knows when one thing is just 
and another not. How the conception first came to grow up 
in men’s minds it is impossible to say, for it has been there 
throughout thousands of years, as far back as history and 
law, which is continuous with history, go; and the dis- 
tinction between “ fair” and “ not fair” is the first moral 
judgment which any child makes. It is recognised as soon 
as it is mentioned : ‘‘ He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
ee to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 


Applying, then, this norm, which is at everybody’s dis- 


posal, to history, it may be asked whether we are entitled to 
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assert with confidence that justice always triumphs. The 
answer must be in the negative. History proves neither one 
thing nor the other. It is quite impossible on a survey of the 
facts to assert that the cause of the victors was just when the 
Romans and the Carthaginians contested the control of the 
Mediterranean and the Carthaginian empire was destroyed; 
or when the British and Dutch contested the command of 
the sea in the seventeenth century, and in the long run the 
Dutch lost. It is true that Romans and English believed and 
proved to themselves that their cause was just, but the 
Carthaginians and Dutch did not agree with them; and if 
the Carthaginians and Dutch had won, their opinion would 
be more highly considered now than it is. There are some 
cases which clearly prove that injustice may triumph, as 
mankind conceives triumph. The invasion and annexation 
of Silesia, for instance, by Frederick II. of Prussia in 1740, 
was obviously clearly against justice, and was recognised to 
be so then and ever since. Frederick himself admitted the 
injustice when he wrote in his Histoire de mon Temps that his 
motive was the desire to make himself known. It has been 
argued that the collapse of the German Empire in the World 
War was the nemesis for the annexation of Silesia, but it is 
quite absurd to assert this: first, because the statement 
ignores the plurality of causes ; second, because the World 
War was a far greater blow to Austria, Prussia’s innocent 
victim of 1740, than it was to Prussia (as well as being a 
calamity to all the world); and thirdly, because common 
sense knows that the nature of things imposes a “ statute of 
limitations.” A people is not paid out in 1918 for what it, 
or its autocrats, did in 1740. This searching for the judgments 
of the high God in history is futile for the simple reason that 
it would be possible, at any moment of any nation’s history, 
to find a misfortune or miscarriage which could be regarded 
as a “* judgment ”’ for some previous misdeed. This is not to 
say that acts done in one age do not influence the course of 
events and the characters of peoples in subsequent ages as 
they, naturally, do. It is only to say that there is no ground 
for saying that unjust acts are always subsequently recom- 
pensed in this world by what mankind can recognise as 
punishment. 

History gives no support to such a view. Unjust ind: 
viduals have certainly prospered. Not all swindlers are 
discovered. Nations may, in a similar way, profit by mis- 
doing; they may not be able to conceal the fact of theit 
misdeeds, but they may be powerful enough to avoid incur 
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ring any obvious penalty at the hands of their neighbours. 
In calculating the future policy of their state, governors and 
legislators have no assurance, warranted by study of the 

t, that their country will be safer, its “‘ interests ’’ more 
surely promoted, by strictly following the ways of justice. 
Bismarck told Biilow that he had “‘ made” three wars— 
1864, 1866, 1870. The first two were certainly unjust wars 
on the part of Prussia; nevertheless the fall of the Bis- 
marckian empire in 1918 cannot be regarded as a consequence 
of Bismarck’s injustices, but only of the fact that lesser men 
than he were in control of German affairs. Germany 
flourished in Bismarck’s time, and he with it. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations, like the “ law of 
the land” in every country, represents an effort to ensure 
that the pursuit of self-interest shall not trespass beyond the 
strict limits of justice, and that injustice in international, as 
in national, affairs, shall never pay. The Italo-Abyssinian 
War, however, has proved that the Covenant does not ensure 
this. Injustice has paid a handsome return to the Italians in 
the sense that they have achieved what they set out to do 
“with, without or against Geneva,” as their leader frankly 
put it. Nobody, naturally, can say what the future has in 
store for Italy, but there is no doubt that the Italian Govern- 
ment has obtained what it wants, without much cost or risk. 


When all this has been said, there remains something 
still to be said and emphasised: that justice, even if it is 
defeated, is not for that reason any the less just. Military 
victories in Silesia or Abyssinia do not alter the principle 
of right and wrong, or eliminate the line that absolutely 
marks off justice from injustice. And the duty which the 
bulk of civilised mankind recognise of undeviatingly 
following justice remains the same whether success or 
failure attend the effort. Robert Louis Stevenson has a 
fable on this subject, about the Viking who voluntarily 
goes into what he knows to be a losing battle against the 
powers of darkness. 

Nevertheless, although the cause of justice may, in 
certain circumstances, lose and the cause of injustice win, it 
would seem wise and natural for civilised man to ensure that 
such circumstances shall not occur. Within the State, or 
tather within most States, a known and equal law, a recog- 
nised practice of jurisprudence, reinforced by the power of 

overnment, ensures on the whole that injustice does not 
triumph, and that disputes are settled according to the law, 
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and not according to the relative physical strength of th 
disputing parties. For any reasonable individual there ig yy 
escape from the conclusion that the same régime of justi 
should be established between States. Certainly it is in the 
general interest of States that law should reign without 
exception. The Sophist says in the Republic that from th 
point of view of self-interest, the most desirable thing is tok 
able to be completely unjust, without any restriction ; anj 
that the most miserable thing is to be continually afflicted 
by injustice, without any possibility of escape. And so, he 
explains, as all men obviously could not enjoy the first, and 
wished to avoid the second, condition, they establishe 
justice, the mean between the two. The League of Nations 
offers the obvious practical means for preventing on the on 
hand the unlimited injustice of the sovereign Great Powe 
and, on the other, the unlimited misery of its victims. Th 
League (to adapt another of Plato’s phrases) is designed ty 
ensure that “‘ the worse cause shall not be the stronger,’ 
But the worse cause as such has no inherent defect makin 
failure certain, nor has the good cause an inherent quality 
which commands success. The ability of the League o 
Nations to ensure the triumph of the good cause depend, 
like every other agency managed by men, on the numbe 
and zeal and resources of its supporters. Perhaps, as Dr 
Jacks has suggested in the last issue of this JouRNAL, the 
public has tended too much to regard the League as a “‘ war. 
preventing”? agency, and not sufficiently as a peace-pr- 
moting agency ; for the two things are not quite the same. 

It may be, however, that twentieth-century mankindi 
not capable of making the effort. As a whole, the Westem 
peoples seem to have lost the faculty of decision since the 
engaged in the World War. They lost confidence in them 
selves and in their power to. control the march of events 
This explains the emergence and supremacy of those strong 
minded men called dictators, whose outstanding qualities ar 
self-confidence and decisiveness. For the moment, at any 
rate, the peoples seem to have lost faith in democracy, that 
is, in government by persuasion, within the nation or betweet 
the nations. The Italo-Abyssinian question, the Spanish 
Civil War, are symptoms of this general pessimism. 

Are we then entering upon another “ Dark ”’ or “‘ Iron” 
Age, when the distinction between justice and injustice wil 
be ignored, when there will be no Law of Nations, and only 
force will count, the law of the wolf-pack and of the jungle! 
It may be so, because society consists of men and is wha 
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they make it. There is nothing so convincing as victory ; 
few heads are steady enough to withstand the charms of it. 
If force and decision and the naked pursuit of national self- 
interest succeed and achieve brilliant results, more and 
more people will see their latent prejudices and passions 
confirmed and will adopt the philosophy of force and decision 
and the naked pursuit of self-interest. Already we are living 
in what Dr Jacks, in the article already mentioned, rightly 
calls a ‘“‘ war-saturated atmosphere.” 

Nothing in all this, however, makes any difference to 
justice, which remains the same—immutable, timeless, 
independent of circumstance. If the time-factor be ignored, 
if we envisage a timeless world, then all men’s faith is that 
such a world is just. Probably every statesman would agree 
with this view, but might pertinently answer that it will not 
necessarily fill the stomachs of his people, nor provide them 
with room for farming: and to say this is to say what is 
certainly true. Yet, though true, it does not alter the 
barrier which separates justice from injustice ; that is some- 
thing which the decision of no government can influence, no 
battalions surmount, no shell destroy. 

This, however, offers no ground for maintaining that the 
world is either moral or immoral, just or unjust, but only 
that men, by conforming their actions to the standard of 
justice, are contributing to make a just world, without any 
certainty that their side will win. On the whole an examina- 
tion of history seems to show that though injustice often and 
for long periods prevails, yet gradually the injustices are 
suppressed because among all its dross there is a certain 
nobility in the soul of the common man and woman which 
responds to the prophet ; and no century, even few genera- 
tions, have been without their prophet. The present age 
has for years been awaiting its prophet and has not found 
him. The trumpet-call of a Rousseau has not been sounded. 
Faith in the cause of justice has grown weak, surrendering 
to the “logic of facts ”’—a wholly irrelevant factor in 
assessing the eternal values of right or wrong. 


R. B. MOWAT. 


UNIvERSITY oF BRISTOL. 
















THE SUPREME SPIRITUAL IDEAL: 
THE HINDU VIEW. 


SIR S. RADHAKRISHNAN, 
Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics, Oxford. 


WHEN we enter the world of ideals, the differences among 
religions become negligible and the agreements striking, 
There is only one ideal for man, to make himself profoundly 
human, perfectly human. “ Be ye perfect.’ The whole 
man, the complete man, is the ideal man, the divine man, 
**’You are complete in the godhead,” said St Paul. The 
seeking for our highest and inmost self is the seeking for 
God. Self-discovery, self-knowledge, self-fulfilment is man’s 
destiny. 

From the beginning of her history India has adored and 
idealised, not soldiers and statesmen, not men of science and 
leaders of industry, not even poets and philosophers, who 
influence the world by their deeds or by their words, but 
those rarer and more chastened spirits, whose greatness lies 
in what they are and not in what they do; men who have 
stamped infinity on the thought and life of the country, men 
who have added to the invisible forces of goodness in the 
world. To a world given over to the pursuit of power and 
pleasure, wealth and glory, they declare the reality of the 
unseen world and the call of the spiritual life. Their self- 
possession and self-command, their strange deep wisdom, 
their exquisite courtesy, their humility and gentleness of 
soul, their abounding humanity proclaim that the destiny 
of man is to know himself and thereby further the universal 
life of which he is an integral element. 

This ideal has dominated the Indian religious landscape 
for over forty centuries. If we wish to know the spirit of a 
religion which has had a long and continuous evolution, we 
26 
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cannot get at it by taking a cross-section of it at any one 
stage. It is not to be found either in its earlier phases or in 
its later developments. Any historical process can be 
understood only by surveying the whole growth and grasping 
that inner meaning which is struggling for expression at 
every stage though never expressed perfectly at any stage. 
This is the spirit which binds together the different stages of 
its history, which is present in the earliest as well as in the 
latest. What is this meaning, this spiritual core of the 
Hindu religion ? 

If we turn to the Indus valley civilisation which archzolo- 
gists have unfolded for us in recent times, we see that among 
the relics of a religious character found at Mohenjo-daro 
are not only figurines of the mother goddess but also figures 
ofa male God, who is the prototype of the historic Siva. 
Obviously many of the features of modern Hinduism are 
derived from very early primitive sources. Sir John Marshall 
tells us that the god who is three-faced, is seated on a low 
Indian throne in a typical attitude of Yoga, with legs bent 
double beneath him heel to heel, with toes turned downwards 
and hands extended above the knees. He has a deer throne 
and has the elephant, the tiger, the rhinoceros and the buffalo 
grouped round him.! This figure of Siva, the great Yogi, 
has been there from nearly 3250 B.c. (if not earlier), the date 
which archeologists give to the Indus valley civilisation, 
calling upon all those who have ears to hear, the inhabitants 
of the native land as well as the invaders from outside who 
frequently pass and repass, to be kings not over others, but 
over themselves. Perfection can be achieved only through 
self-conquest, through courage and austerity, through unity 
and brotherhood in life. 

We hear nowadays a good deal about Yoga even in the 
West. It means the process, as well as the result, of balancing 
the different sides of our nature, body, mind and spirit, the 
objective and the subjective, the individual and the social, 
the finite and the infinite. A passage in the Bhagavadgita 
makes out that this world has its roots above in heaven 
while its branches spread out earthward.? The human being 
has his roots in the invisible though his life belongs to the 
passing stream of the visible. While he moves in the order 
of things visible, tangible, measurable in reference to time 
and space, while his life is subject to succession and change, 

1 Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilisation, by Sir John Marshall, 
Vol. I., pp. 52-58 (1931). 
* Urdhvamilam adhahsakham, XV., 1. 
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corruption and death, he is also a spirit belonging to th 
invisible and intangible world, which we can in no wy 
comprehend, though we think and speak of it in symbols ani 
metaphors drawn from the things of our world. If we think 
that our nature is limited by the little wave of our bej 
which is our conscious waking self, we are ignorant of oy 
true being. The relation of our life to a larger spiritual worl 
betrays itself even in the waking consciousness through oy 
intellectual ideals, our moral aspirations, our cravings for 
beauty and our longing for perfection. Behind our conscioy 
self is our secret being without which the superficial con. 
sciousness cannot exist or act. Consciousness in us is partly 
manifest and partly hidden. We can enlarge the waking 
part of it by bringing into play ranges of our being whic) 
are now hidden. It is our duty to become aware of ourselyy 
as spiritual beings instead of falsely identifying ourselves 
with the body, life, or mind. While we start with th 
immediate and the actual, our limited self-consciousness, w 
can constantly increase and enrich it, gathering into it al 
that we can realise of the seen and the unseen, of the worl 
around us and above us. This is the goal of man. Hi 
evolution is a constant self-transcending until he reaches his 
potential and ultimate nature which the appearances of lil 
conceal or inadequately express. We are not, through this 
process, abolishing our individuality but transforming it int 
a conscious term of the universal being, an utterance of th 
transcendent divine. The instinctive and the intellectul 
both attain their fruition in the spiritual personality. Th 
flesh is sanctified and harmonised with the spirit; th 
intellect is illumined and harnessed to the realm of ends 
Body and mind, instinct and intellect become the willy 
servants of spirit and not its tyrannical masters. 

The uniqueness of man among all the products of natu 
lies in this, that in him nature seeks to exceed itself cor 
sciously, no longer by an automatic or unconscious activity, 
but by a mental and spiritual effort. Man is not a planta 
an animal, but a thinking and spiritual being set to shape hi 
nature for higher purposes. He seeks to establish order ani 
harmony among the different parts of his nature and strive 
after an integrated life. He is unhappy so long as he dos 
not succeed in his attempt at reaching an organic wholenes 
of life. There is always a mental and moral ferment in him, 
a tension between what he is and what he wishes to becom, 
between the matter which offers the possibility of existent 
and the spirit which moulds it into significant being. 
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II. 


The present crisis in human affairs is due to a profound 
crisis in human consciousness, a lapse from the organic 


lig f wholeness of life. There is a tendency to overlook the 


spiritual and exalt the intellectual. It can be traced chiefly 
to the influence of the Greeks who determined the bent of the 
western mind towards science and the pursuit of truth for 
itsown sake. Greek civilisation was a magnificent achieve- 
ment of the human reason and it was by no means one- 
sided. The Greek inheritance has enabled the West to 
remake the world. Earth, sea and air have been made to 
yield to the service of man. Though the triumphs of 
intellect are great, its failures are not less great. Some of 
the finest things of life have escaped its meshes, which the 
uncouth and unlettered peasants, who lived more naturally 
and professed animistic conceptions of life, had possessed. 
Pitiful and sordid as had been their estate, they had a hope 
in their hearts, a spark of poetry in their lives and a feeling 
of exaltation in their human relationships. Ignorant and 
superstitious they might have been, but wholly forsaken they 
werenot. Their lives were not empty and devoid of content. 
They had their deep affections, a sense of the great value of 
the little things of life, love, companionship and family 
attachments, an element of mystery in their make-up, a 
faith in the unseen which is the consolation of their dreams. 
The business of intellect is to dispel the mystery, put an 
end to the dreams, strip life of its illusions and reduce the 
great play of human life to a dull show, comic on occasions 
but tragic more frequently. The primitive cults which 
helped their adherents to live healthily and happily on their 
own plane are dismissed as crude superstitions. Everything 
is stripped of soul, of inner life. This world is all, and we 
must rest content with it. 

Religion, however, cannot be so lightly disposed of. 
When man gets a feeling or a fear that after all life means 
nothing, leads nowhere, and at bottom no one and nothing 
is really necessary or worthwhile, he cannot live. Even if 
life be aimless, man must pursue some dream. To deny 
him hope is to take away his interest in life. Religions 
exploit this need, this fundamental insufficiency of an all- 

tvading positivism, this primitive hunger for fellowship. 
he fugitive character of life makes man fondly hope that 
his life is not at an end with the death of the body, that it 
cannot be true that the suffering of the innocent meets with 
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no reward and the triumph of the wicked with no requital, 
It must be that man does count. Religions attempt to 
satisfy this fundamental need of man by giving him a faith 
and a way of life, a creed and a community, and thus restore 
the broken relationship between him and the spiritual world 
above and the human world around. While the prophet 
founders of religions declare that the community is world. 
wide and make no distinctions between the Jew and the 
Gentile, the Greek and the barbarian, the traders in religion 
declare that the greatness of one’s own creed and group is 
the end and coercion and violence are the ways to it. They 
develop group loyalties at the expense of world loyalty, 
Such a bellicose condition is the only one in which life 
becomes worthwhile for a large number of people. There 
is not much to choose between these religions which exalt 
belief, bigotry and preservation of group loyalties and vested 
interests and the older, cruder, primitive cults. The later, 
which are the more sophisticated, are the more dangerous, 
for they are constructions of intellect interfering with the 
natural relations of man. 

Left to himself, man feels kinship with the whole universe, 
especially with living things and human beings. The sense 
of community is latent in the hearts of men. Even in this 
artificial world where intellect has imposed on us the restric- 
tions of tribe, race and nation, the fundamental humanity 
of man rushes up on occasions. When there is an earth- 
quake in Japan or a famine in India, an explosion in a mine 
in Great Britain or a crash of an airship on the Atlantic, 
our hearts go out to the victims. When there is an act of 
heroism or daring, an achievement of genius in science or art, 
we feel elated and do not pause to ask the religion or the 
race to which the author belongs. We salute spontaneously 
the great ones of the world and do not wait to know whether 
a Ranji or a Robeson is of our group or race. One touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin. The feeling of fellowship 
with the whole of humanity is implanted in our nature. 
Weare members of a world community. It is our intellectual 
consciousness that breeds in us the feeling of separatist 
individuality, and this unnatural development is checked by 
artificial devices to bring men back into communal relations. 
Unfortunately, instead of strengthening the invisible bonds 
which bind man to man, irrespective of colour or race, the 
natural feeling of the oneness of humanity, these attempts 
keep men in separate camps hostile to one another. We 
are educated into the mystic worship of race and nation. 
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By force and fraud, by politics and pseudo-religions, diplomats 
and priests exploit the baser passions of fear and greed and 
impose on us the deadly restraints of blood, race and nation 
and thus accentuate the division in man’s soul. Political 
dictatorships and religious dogmatisms have no understand- 
ing of the profound identity of human beings, their passions 
and reactions, their ideals and aspirations in all ages and in 
all places. Religions, by propagating illusions such as the 
fear of hell, damnation and arrogant assumptions of inviolable 
authority and exclusive monopolies of the divine word and 
politics, by intoxicating whole peoples with dreams of their 
messianic missions, by engendering in them false memories, 
by keeping the old wounds open, by developing in them 
megalomania or persecution complex, destroy the sense of 
oneness with the world and divide humanity into narrow 
groups which are vain and ambitious, bitter and intolerant. 
By getting mixed up with politics, religion becomes degraded 
into a species of materialism. 

We believe that we have conquered nature, simply 
because science has pushed the boundaries of the unknown 
farther from us, yet we are as far as ever from having con- 
quered our own nature. The problems of outer organisation 
are not so pressing in some respects, but so long as our 
passions of greed and selfishness are unconquered, our outer 
conquests will only be the material for the exercise of our 
inner barbarisms. Thanks to centuries of one-sided training, 
the barbarous occupies a large place in our nature, ready to 
prostrate itself before all representations of power that are 
external. Brute force attracts it, not moral law or spiritual 
ideal. It compels our respect, on account of our fear and 
greed, our selfish passions and crudity of mind. The trage- 
dies of the world, individual and national, are due, in the 
main, to the fact that we are gripped by ruinous and explosive 
passions, the burden of which could not be easily shaken off, 
and they take us inevitably to our doom. 

_ Life to-day, in spite of our material possessions and 
intellectual acquisitions, in spite of our moral codes and 
teligious doctrines, has not given us happiness. If we know 
the deepest thoughts of men to-day, we find that there are 
millions who are dissatisfied with themselves and with the 
pursuits that absorb their energies. They have done with 





the radiance and gladness of life, they have no hopes to 
spire, no ambitions to realise, no happiness to which they 
tan look forward, no faith to live by. Their minds are 
distracted and so their action is fragmentary and futile. 
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Let us take, for illustration, the one problem which is noy 





demanding all our attention and effort, how to make th 
world safe for peace and humanity. This great country) 
in two minds about that question. It is unable to deci 
between power politics and peace politics, between bindj 

secret agreements and the League Covenant, between inte. 
national anarchy and international order and justice. Wj 
are thoroughly convinced of the futility, the horror of wy 
and its dreadful consequences for civilisation, and yet w 
are drifting towards it, overpowered by the machine whic 
we have built up, as if we were not reasonable human bei 

but mere victims of forces blind and deep, slow and im. 
sistible, bearing all thingsaway. The condition of the worl 
to-day reminds one of Joseph Conrad’s Typhoon, the story 
of the adventure of a vessel carrying Chinese coolies who 
begin to murder each other in the midst of a terrific stom 
on account of some missing money. We are prepared ty 
pay the price, run the risk of collective suicide, for the sake 





of national glory and honour which are “‘ fictional abstrac. 
tions,” idols of the market-place, but are not prepared to pay 
the price for world peace by way of surrender of contn 
over subject nations, a submission of national sovereignty 
to international control, the transformation of backwan 
areas into mandates. Nations, like individuals, are made, 
not only by what they acquire, but by what they resin 
We are on the eve of gigantic changes and are witnessing: 
struggle between clashing sets of ideas. Why should nation 
which have the moral leadership of the world continue t 
serve discredited ideals ? Is it necessary to wade through 
war, to pass through hell, before we can settle down ani 
adjust in a spirit of reasonableness and equity, the conflictim 
claims of the different nations? A peace concluded at theeni 
of a war, when passions run high, is bound to be of an unjus 
character, a source of bitterness and humiliation to the 
vanquished, like the treaty of Versailles. It is possible to 
take a just view of the whole situation, and work for a cot- 
structive peace when, as yet, there is no war to disturb aal 
distract. Will humanity declare itself to be bankrupt ofl 
statesmanship and wisdom and transfer the future to th 
decision of war? Are we, after ages of enlightenment, 0 
admit the defeat of reason and produce a reversion to the 
dark ages, a relapse into barbarism ? 

We live on the surface and are afraid of thinking becailt 
it is all so confused and disordered ; we suffer from conflicts 
Weare divided from our real nature, cut off from the univers! 
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in us by our egoistic impulses and separatist tendencies. 
When Rodin created that wonderful statue called The 
Thinker, the colossal figure of a man sitting with his head 
pent, his eyes staring out into space, his brows wrinkled with 
thought, his face furrowed with suffering and tense with 
concentration and looking at ... What? Looking down 
the ages, age after age, world after world, he finds man 
advancing along the corridors of time, trying to control his 
difficult, discordant, divided self and asking, Shall we never 
escape from this division ? Must we go on for ever aiming at 
the high and doing the low ? Is it our fate to be for ever split 
selves, with bewildered outlooks, aspiring after ideals of 
universal human decency and practising policies which lead 
us to universal barbarism ? Why, why cannot we have the 
courage and the selflessness, the vision and the generosity to 
oo our affairs on principles of equity and justice ? 
ife is a supreme good and offers the possibility of happiness 
toeveryone. No generation has ever had so much opportu- 
nity. Yet the blessings of the earth have turned into curses 
on account of the maladies which afflict us, envy and hatred, 
pride and lust, stupidity and selfishness. Man, as he exists 
to-day, is not capable of survival. He must change or 
a Man, as he is, is not the last word of creation. If 
edoes not, if he cannot adapt himself and his institutions to 
the new world, he will yield his place to a species more sensi- 
tive and less gross in its nature. If man cannot do the work 
demanded of him, another creature who can, will arise. 

We need re lose hope of changing our ideals and re-order- 
ing our life, | We are not by nature savage and violent ;/ we 
are highly suggestible and sensitive. We must endeavour 
to preserve our natural characteristics, and use our intellect 
to confirm, not cripple them ; we must consciously recover 
and retain the sense of reality and kinship with the universe, 
the essential solidarity of the human race. When the 
Hindu thinkers ask us to free ourselves from maya, they are 
asking us to shake off our bondage to the unreal values which 
are dominating us. They do not ask us to treat life as an 
illusion or be indifferent to the world’s welfare. They are 
asking us to get out of the illusion which holds us by the 
throat and makes us pursue physical satisfaction or corporate 
self-seeking as the highest end. It is the function of religion 
to reaffirm the intuitive loyalty to life and solidarity of 
human nature, to lift us out of the illusion of isolation and 
take us back to reality. The religious soul does not seek for 
telease from suffering in the present life or a place in paradise 
VoL. XXXV. No. 1. . 2 
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in the next life. His prayer, in the words of the Upanigad, 
is “‘ Lead me from the unreal to the real, lead me from 
darkness to light, lead me from death to immortality,”! 
The resurrection is not the rise of the dead from their tombs 
but the passage from the death of self-absorption to the life 
of unselfish love, the transition from the darkness of selfish 
individualism to the light of universal spirit, from falsehood 
to truth, from the slavery of the world to the liberty of the 
‘eternal. Creation “* groaneth and travaileth in pain ” “to 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the liberty 
of the glory of the children of God.” 


IIl. 


How can we rise above the present vision of the world 
with its anarchic individualism, its economic interpretations 
of history and materialist views of life ? This world of mayi 
has thrown our consciousness out of focus. We must shift 
the focus of consciousness and see better and more. The 
way to growth lies through an increasing impersonality, 
through the unifying of the self with a greater than the self. 
Prayer, worship, meditation as well as philosophy, art and 
literature, help to revive and purify the inner being and 
predispose it to the contact with the divine. The discipline 
has different stages which are not clearly marked off from 
one another. Speaking roughly, three stages may be distin- 
guished: purification, concentration and identification. The 
aim of the first is to rid the mind of its impurities, make ita 
clear mirror in which the divine can be reflected. This inner 
purification involves a clean moral life. The real nature of 
man can never be completely obliterated. We try to get 
at the depths of our nature by bursting through the outer 
strata. Deep down in his own self, can man discover the 
secret of his nature. All the forms, superficial and alien, 
imposed and forced upon it from without are secondary and 
the spirit in him which affirms its oneness with the whole 
universe the primary fact. The process of getting at the 
spirit in us is, in Plato’s expression, an act of remembrance 
for it is there already, and we have only to recollect it ina 
sense. He hath “ written wisdom in our inward parts” 
and by purification we recognise it. Concentration turns the 
whole mind and will away from the pursuit of worldly 
thoughts and desires and fixes them on the eternal. While 


1 Asato ma sad gamaya, tamaso ma jyotir gamaya, mrtyor ma amrtam 
gamaya. 
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THE SUPREME 





outer knowledge can be easily acquired, inner truth demands 
an absolute concentration of the mind on its object. So the 
next stage of identification is necessary in order to break 
down entirely that division and separation of ourselves 
from the divine being which is the normal condition of 
unregenerate humanity. The methods adopted by religions 
such as contemplation and service, are intended to stabilise 
our nature and aid the systematic purification of our whole 
being essential for an integral reflection and taking in of the 
divine reality. That vision, that spark, that supreme 
moment of unification, sets the whole being ablaze with 
perfect purpose. When it occurs, our stiffness breaks, we 
flow again, and are aware, as at no other time, of a continuity 
in ourselves and know more than the little section of it that 
is our life in this world. Our conflicts are resolved, and we 
are set back in the current of life and society. Nothing 
human is alien to us. We are no more members of this or 
that particular group, but belong to humanity as a whole. 
We have the primary patriotism which is the love of 
humanity. We have respect for the diversity which is 
natural to the constitution of things and understand the 
unity underlying it all. We feel in our deeper selves our 
oneness with our fellows and unity with life. We realise the 
idea in the mind of God of what each individual is meant to 
be. The unity ofall life, which is the intellectual assumption 
of science, becomes the consuming conviction of the sage. 
He feels and acts as he knows. By his self-mastery and 
purity he attains that contentment in the depths, that 
serenity in the soul, that profound peace which is not mere 
emotion, what the Hindus call sdnti, which enables its 
possessor to say: ‘‘ I have overcome the world.” However 
wicked the world may be, whatever pain and misery it may 
contain, he is not ruffled, for he hath seen that at rock 
bottom things are good, and there is a power which is 
ceaselessly overcoming evil and transforming it into good. 
He is aware of the central drive of the universe. It drives 
through him and he has a vision of what it is driving at, the 
transformation of the indwelling of God into a conscious fact, 
of the possibility or hope of God for every man into a realisa- 
tion. He has the sense of power by which he creates meaning 
and beauty out of the conflicts of human desires and passions. 
For the sake of his sanctities he would embrace poverty and 
exile and would much rather have his tongue plucked out 
than shape it to a lie. He does not remain proudly on the 
mountain top apart from the world but devotes his energies 
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to its spiritualisation and raising it to its highest levels 
No one, not at any rate he who has perfected himself, cap 
be at ease when the world cries for help. The well-being of 
others becomes his deepest concern. He loves his fellows 
with a tenderness and depth that are unknown to us. He 
can no more help loving humanity than a sunflower can help 
pointing to the sun. To be saved is not to enter a region of 
blissful ease and unending rest. The saved one becomes an 
elemental force of nature, a dynamo of spirit, working at a 
stupendously high velocity. The renunciation he has prac. 
tised does not require him to flee from the world of works 
but only to slay the ego sense. Eternal life is here and noy, 
It is the life of the eternal part of us, of the light within us, 
of intelligence and love whose objects are incorruptible. 


IV. 


Now and again criticisms are urged against the Hindu 
ideal that it is not sufficiently ethical in character. It is 
difficult to know what exactly this criticism means. An ideal 
which requires us to integrate ourselves, to maintain a 
constant fight with the passions which impede the growth 
of the soul, to wage war on lust, anger and worry cannot but 
be deeply ethical. The power to perceive reality, to absorb 
it and be absorbed by it is the reward of a severe and sus- 
tained process of self-purification. ) 

Nor can it be said that the ideal did not believe in the 
efficacy of human action, in the power of suffering and 
sacrifice to redeem the world. Those who realise that every 
soul belongs to God cannot help working for the divinisation 
of the world. The great march of humanity towards the 
far-off divine ideal is directed and held together in the central 
lines by the effort and example of the saints who are the 
natural leaders of mankind. Religion is not for them a refuge 
from reality. They do not escape to a world of fantasy and 
thus evade the responsibilities of life. The Hindu ideal 
affirms that man can attain his immortal destiny, here and 
now. The Kingdom of God is within us and we need not 
wait for its attainment till some undated future or look for 
an apocalyptic display inthesky. It is true that the deepest 
secret of spiritual life is hidden from the common view and 
can be attained only with an effort. This effort is a lonely 
one, a flight of the alone to the alone. It is also true that 
when the world tires us we get back to ourselves, plunge into 
the deep wells of our spiritual being and return from it 
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refreshed, serene, satisfied and happy. On that account, we 

cannot say that life has become individualistic. As a matter 

of fact it is an escape from individualism. When the 
ected individual works for the world, he is the channel 

through which the divine influence flows. He is only the 

instrument (nimittamatram). He works in the spirit of the 
sage “I, yet not I” (kartaram akartaram). 

The criticism has obvious reference to the political failure 
of India despite her profession of exalted spiritual ideals. 
Her leaders dwelt in prayer and let the legions pass by. 
Solitude and isolation were the roots of their existence. At 
best they fed the deer and held converse at night with the 
stars, healed the sick and preached the word of God. 

The criticism, which is partly justified, amounts to this, 
that India did not till recently take to the cult of the nation. 
We did not make our country a national goddess, with a 
historic destiny, a sacred mission and a right of expansion. 
Wedid not worship mother India (bharatméta) as others do 
“Britannia,’”’ ‘“‘ La France,” “‘ The Fatherland.’’ We did 
not tell the people that the enemy of India is the enemy of 
God and if the enemy said he, too, had a god, he could only 
bea false god. . Our leaders disdained to become leaders of 
hosts, proclaiming to the people that we are the finest people 
on earth, the chosen race of the universe. 

Secondly, let us remember that conquests and empires 
do not result from the exercise of religious virtues. It will 
do good to be reminded of William Watson’s lines : 


** Best by remembering God, say some, 
We keep our high imperial lot 
Fortune, I fear, hath oftenest come 
When we forgot—when we forgot.” 


External success and frightfulness did not attract the Indian 
temperament at its best. 

_ While independence for every country is its legitimate 
right, there is something vulgar and philistine about aggressive 
nationalism which lapses into imperialism. When it over- 
takes us, it spoils our sight, torments our rest, confuses our 
values and makes the transitory seem more important than 
the permanent. In the present crisis, Great Britain is not 
able to see clearly or act honestly on account of her Imperial 
interests and ambitions. The world of independent sovereign 
nations with a mystic significance is in dissolution and will 
soon be a past chapter in man’s history, like the world of 
feudalism. Let us prefer to be human. 
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All the same, Indian culture has failed to give politicg) 
expression to its ideals. The importance of wealth an 
power to give expression to spirit, though theoretically 
recognised, was not practically realised. India has suffered 
for this negligence. Though she affected deeply even the 
strangers who came to conquer but stayed behind, politically 
she has failed. Thanks to the contact with the West, he 
people are to-day infected with the nationalistic passion, and § 
some of them feel justified in adopting the methods of 
organised violence sanctified in the history of the world, 
for gaining political freedom, if it is not conceded to the 
demands of justice. The arguments which are employed 
the world over to justify militarism that war is the nursery 
of heroic virtues like fidelity and restraint, courage and 
cohesiveness, health and vigour, are not unfamiliar in India, 
But her religious leader, who is, happily, also her leader in 
politics, has evolved a method to free India from political 
domination, which is in consonance with the religiow § 
traditions and mental background of the country. This 
method, which has not yet been tried on a large scale, can 
well serve as the moral equivalent for war in William Jame 
words. It gives us the virtues of war without its horron, 
In a famous article on The Doctrine of the Sword, Gandhi 
says : 


pain ac ns te 





**I do believe that when there is only a choice 
between cowardice and violence, I would advise violence. 
. . . I would rather have India resort to arms in order 
to defend her honour than that she should in a cowardly 
manner become or remain a helpless victim to her ow 
dishonour. But I believe that non-violence is infinitely 
superior to violence, forgiveness more manly tha 
punishment. Ksama virasya bhishanam... . Nor 
violence is the law of our species as violence is the lav 
of the brute. The spirit lies dormant in the brute and 
he knows no law but that of physical might. The 
dignity of man requires obedience to a higher law, t0 
the strength of the spirit. The rishis who discovered the 
law of non-violence in the midst of violence, were greatet 
geniuses than Newton. They were themselves greatet 
warriors than Wellington. Having themselves know 
the use of arms, they realised their uselessness and 
taught a weary world that its salvation lay not through 
violence but through non-violence. Non-violence 
its dynamic condition means conscious suffering. It 
does not mean meek submission to the will of the evi: 
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doer, but it means the putting of one’s whole self against 
the will of the tyrant. Working under this law of our 
being, it is possible for a single individual to defy the 
whole might of an unjust empire, to save his honour, 
his religion, his soul and lay the foundation for that 
empire’s fall or regeneration. . . . And so I am not 
pleading for India to practise non-violence because she 
is weak. I want her to practise non-violence being 
conscious of her strength and power. I want India to 
recognise that she has a soul that cannot perish and that 
can rise triumphant above any physical weakness and 
defy the physical combination of a whole empire.” 


With all her poverty and degradation, her suffering and 
subjection, India still bears witness to the cult of the spirit. 

It is not right to complain that India has failed because 
she has followed after things spiritual. She has failed 








because she has not followed after them sufficiently. She 
has not learned how to make spirit entirely the master of 
life, but has created in recent times a gulf between spirit 
and life and has rested in a compromise. Some of our holy 
men are inclined to become creatures set apart, beings who 
take flight from the temporal in order to cling to the heart 
of the eternal. If, in our eagerness to seek after God, we 
ignore the interests of humanity, we may produce a few 
giants but we will not elevate the race. We have shown how 
high individuals can rise by spiritual culture and how low 
arace can fall by its onesidedness. To master life, to accept 
it and improve it is a difficult task for the individual and 
more difficult for the race. Harmony of the social order is 
an essential aim of the spiritual man. 

To be inspired in our thoughts by divine knowledge, to 
be moved in our will by the divine purpose, to mould our 
emotions into harmony with divine bliss, to get at the great 
self of truth, goodness and beauty to which we give the name 
of God as a spiritual presence, to raise our whole being and 
life to the divine status is the ultimate purpose and mean- 
Nl human living. Some exceptional individuals have 
achieved this status and harmony. They are the highest 
type of humanity yet reached and indicate the final shape 
which humanity has to assume. They are the forerunners of 


the new race. 
S, RADHAKRISHNAN, 


Oxrorp. 


















PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY. 


Proressor W. G. DE BURGH. 


I. 


Wuat I am going to say will, I think, be of more interest 
to philosophers than to students of history. I shall he 
treating of history, indeed, but from the angle of the problems 
that it raises for philosophy. With these the historian has 
no need to concern himself ; it is safer for him to leave them 
severely on one side, as more likely to confuse historical 
thinking than to clarify it. Few can emulate Croce and win 
distinction in both fields. We shall see that what Plato said 
of the mathematical sciences holds also of history, that it 
takes certain assumptions for granted, and never questions 
their validity. It is just these assumptions that call for 
critical inquiry from the philosopher. Most historians will 
think that the philosopher is wasting his time. Perhaps he 
is; but it is not the historian’s place to say so. That is an 
affair to be threshed out on the terrain of metaphysics. 
But does the philosopher, on his side, need to concer 
himself with history ? There is a sense in which he needs 
not to know anything; anything, that is, in the way of 
particular information about empirical fact. The greatest 
thinkers have often been very oblivious of their speculative 
antecedents. Take Kant, for instance; Kant knew a great 
deal outside his own subject—he was competent to give 
University courses in anthropology and physical geography 
and was more thoroughly abreast of science than any 
philosopher of his day; but he would have failed dis- 
creditably in an Honours examination in the history of 
philosophy. He would doubtless have failed also in his 
other papers, owing to the examiners’ inability to grasp 
his meaning. The philosophy he cared about was his own; 
he studied that of his contemporaries and immediate prede- 
cessors and little else. His favourite company was that of 
40 
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men of affairs, and he never talked metaphysics in leisure 
hours. What he learnt from converse with men and books 
was transformed into philosophy in his own mind. 

I have a special reason for referring to Kant, directly 
relevant to the main point of this paper. Assuredly Kant’s 
knowledge of science served as grist to his metaphysical 


mill. Too much so, in fact; had he been less enslaved to 
| Newtonian physics, his conception of the phenomenal world 


would have been more fruitful. If only he had asked earlier 
the question he began to ask when writing the third Critique : 
how is biology possible ? Or, better still, if he had pondered, 
as his successors in Germany have been doing for well nigh 
a century, on the concepts requisite for Geisteswissen- 
schaften, and, above all, for history. Ever since Plato and 
Aristotle, philosophy has been overmuch hypnotised by 
mathematics and physics. If it is true—and I am not 
denying it—that Aristotle’s physics, as our Cambridge 
friends are constantly reminding us, set back the clock for 
some two thousand years ; did not Descartes do the same for 
his immediate successors ? If the severance of the superlunary 
from the sublunary worlds proved a stumbling-block to 
metaphysics, what about the severance of soul from body, 
motived by the desire to interpret the latter wholly in terms 
amenable to quantitative measurement? Are not all 
Naturalistic doctrines—those dead bones of Victorian dog- 
matism, on which Behaviourists and Logical Positivists 
are breathing, in the hope that they may yet live—the 
offspring begotten by science of an overawed philosophy ? 
If this be so, might it not be well for the philosopher, in his 
work of metaphysical construction, to turn his thoughts 
away from science to other kinds of knowledge ? 

The issue, like all issues in metaphysics, is, at root, 
that of the nature of universals. Universals are the life- 
blood of science—be they species or class-concepts or laws of 
nature or mathematical formule—; the purpose of science is 
to generalise and to interpret nature in terms of its generalisa- 
tions. Certainly individual facts are its data, setting its 
problems and controlling every step to their solution. But 
its aim is to explain them by universals, and a fact recalci- 
trant to such explanation remains for science an enigma. 
What, then, about philosophy ? For philosophy, too, works 
with universals and interprets the world of experience 
conceptually. But recognising that reality, be it one or 
many, is individual, and that individuality means the fusion 
of what thought distinguishes as universal and particular, 
Vo. XXXV. No. 1. 2* 
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hilosophy refuses to rest in either of these abstractions, 

t can neither, with science, subordinate the particular to 
the universal, nor set the one over against the other, the 
law over against the fact, as alien factors within the real, 
Its aim is to restore the broken unity by grasping what has 
been miscalled the “concrete universal”; more properly, 
by an intellectual intuition that transcends the abstractions 
of discursive thinking. Of course, the aim is unattainable 
by the human mind; it is what Kant called a “regulative” 
ideal, guarding philosophy against the temptation to rest 
satisfied in the shadowland of universality. My point is that 
philosophers need to be recalled to the straight path by 
studying the concrete knowledge that is forthcoming in fields 
other than that of science, in art, in religion, and in history, 
For these, too, achieve a rational coherence within their 
several borders. That is why it befits the philosopher, not 
to be a historian—for this is to ask too much—but to reflect 
on the nature of historical knowledge and, particularly, on 
the uncriticised assumptions that condition the historian’s 
inquiry. 


II. 


Before developing this suggestion, however, I must rule 
out of court two doctrines, either of which, could it be main- 
tained, would render our counsel unmeaning. They are 
those (1) of a philosophy of history, and (2) that philosophy 
and history are identical. The former of these doctrines was 
championed by Hegel, who held that the course of history 
reveals the self-development of the Absolute Idea, not, 
indeed, in its super-temporal reality, but as manifesting 
itself in time. It is to be interpreted, therefore, as exempli- 
fying the eternal dialectic movement of the Absolute. This 
is obviously a task for the philosopher. The historian has 
merely to gather in the empirical material and to hand it 
over to the philosopher for explanation. Little wonder that 
such a view is anathema to the historian! If he be denied 
the right of judging his own data, he ceases to be a historian 
and becomes a diarist, recording a miscellany of isolated 
facts, with no bond of coherence save his personal interest. 
But if, on the other hand, the right be granted, what limit 
can be set to its exercise ? In effect, the historian judges his 
material from the outset right through to the end of his 
inquiry. His initial data are never atomic given facts— 
none such exist—but facts related in a more or less deter- 
minate context, largely of his own selection ; he sets himself 
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to explore a definite site with remains of a certain epoch, 
or the workings of an institution among a certain group of 
eople at a certain time. The facts are not presented to him 
y the Absolute ready-made, to be taken at their face value ; 
they must be submitted to critical examination and accepted 
or discarded according to what the evidence, in his reasoned 


| judgement, requires him to believe. Further, his aim as a 


historian is to interpret them in coherent patterns, and the 
coherence is discovered empirically in the facts, not imposed 
by metaphysics a priori, from above. The attempt to 
explain the Greek genius or the Totalitarian State by refer- 
ence to the dialectic process of the Absolute is as irrelevant 
to history as the appeal to supernatural intervention or a 
divine theodicy. I recall how, more than forty years ago, 
after lecturing in the Tower Hamlets on Columbus, I was 
challenged by a member of the audience with the question : 
Did I know who really discovered America ? On my reply 
that I had been trying to show the part played by Columbus 
inthe achievement, he broke in brusquely with the assertion : 
“God discovered America.”’ This may well be true, but 
it is true only in the sense in which God does everything ; 
the pious ascription brings us no nearer to a historical 
explanation. Let me be precise. A supernatural intrusion 
into history, if there be such, is doubtless a historical fact ; 
but, though the historian may have much to say that is 
relevant as to its authentication, such a fact—e.g. the 
Virgin Birth or the Resurrection—if true, is not amenable 
to historical explanation. Now the same is the case with the 
Absolute Idea. The assertion of its agency may be justifiable 
metaphysically, but it is irrelevant as a basis for deduction 
of historical events. Once more, the Hegelian conception 
leads to a false distinction within the field of history. Those 
facts only which can be shown to exemplify the dialectic 
process are admitted as historically significant. The rest 
are dismissed as contingent aberrations, unamenable to 
rational treatment. I need not labour the point, which 
Croce has so convincingly argued, that no event can be ruled 
out as intrinsically unimportant for the historian. I do not, 
however, agree with him when he goes on to deny that 
events can be graded on a scale of historical importance. 
But the historian’s measure of importance is that of a 
strictly humanistic culture. With any metaphysical or 
theological criterion he is unconcerned. It is not the business 
of history, or of a philosophy of history, to justify the ways 
of God, or of the Absolute, to man. 
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In place of this untenable conception of a philosophy of 
history, Croce maintains that philosophy and history are 
identical. His early studies in the history of Italian culture 
caused him to reflect on the nature of history; and the 
thinkers who most influenced his philosophical development, 
Hegel and, especially, Vico, were those who had most fully 
realised the significance of history for metaphysics. His 
deep mistrust of dualism and of any doctrine that implies a 
reality transcendent of the historical process led him to rea¢t 
against Hegel’s system at every point where it admitted a 
severance of the eternal from the temporal, and therefore 
against the whole theory of a philosophy of history. For 
Croce, the course of history does not manifest the dialectic 
movement of the Absolute; it is that movement itself, 
the common object of thought for the philosopher and the 
historian. The knowledge of both alike finds expression in 
the individual judgement, wherein the concept—i.e. the 
concrete universal—is affirmed of the individual subject. 
Thus a philosopher is gud philosopher a historian, and the 
historian gud historian is a philosopher. Of course, Croce 
recognises that in actual practice there must be division of 
labour, that actual philosophers and actual historians proceed 
by different methods towards the common goal. But in 
essence, and for philosophical reflection, the two inquiries 
are one andthesame. A view thus metaphysically grounded 
cannot lightly be dismissed on the score of paradox. Butit 
is surely open to grave objections. We may grant that, with 
perfect knowledge, reality would be grasped in an intellectual 
intuition, wherein the distinction of universal and particular 
would be resolved in unbroken synthesis. In that consum- 
mation, not only philosophy and history, but these and all 
other kinds of knowledge would cease to be distinguishable. 
But such apprehension is, as we have said, a regulative ideal 
beyond the reach of the human mind. Croce’s position rests 
on the assumption, which has been made fully explicit by 
Gentile, that when I, the human individual, really think, 
my thinking is the act of the Absolute, immanent in my 
intellect. If this be so, what is the fate of the empirical 
individual, Croce or Gentile, I or you ? To be swallowed up 
in Mind Universal or to be left, homeless and unbefriended, 
in a limbo of unreality. And, with the empirical individual 
vanishes also the empirical course of history. They all go 
the same way home. Thus historical knowledge, when 
identified with metaphysics, finds therein not its apotheosis, 
but its euthanasia. That they both affirm an individual 
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judgement is a highly abstract groundwork of identity. In 
history, the moment of universality is kept in strict subordi- 
nation. The point is rather that history stops short of 
thinking out what either individuality or universality means. 
As we shall see presently, it takes over its individuals, be 
they persons or events, from common-sense, without much 
refinement of discrimination. Moreover, its concepts are 
empirical universals, expressing groups of particular facts, 
and differ widely from those utilised by the philosopher in 
his construction. The coherence achieved by the historian, 
again, is not that of a system of general concepts, but of a 
series of related temporal facts. We might compare the 
coherence realised in an individual work of art—and there 
was a time when Croce subsumed history under sesthetic—, 
were it not that the artist’s meaning is coloured by unique 
emotion, and remains embodied in the sensible particular. 
History is more intellectual than art, less intellectual than 
philosophy. Where it differs most from philosophy is in its 
speculative refusals. It refuses to follow thought into any 
region beyond that of events in time. It refuses, further, 
to question its own presuppositions. This is what is meant 
by saying that it is less purely intellectual than philosophy. 
In these refusals, the historian, like the scientist, takes his 
stand on his own rights. Were he to do otherwise, history 
would cease to be history and would become philosophy. 


IIl. 


Of these uncriticised presuppositions of history I select 
two for illustration, the one for the light it throws on the 
nature of history, the other as bearing directly on the problem 
of the individual and the universal. In the first place, the 
historian never questions that events really happened in the 
past. The plain man makes the same assumption and needs 
no argument from the historian to convince him of its truth. 
But for the philosopher what a swarm of problems here 
arise! History is provocative to the shilosoplier in ways of 
which the historian hardly dreams. ‘* Events really hap- 
oma in the past.”” What is an event ? I suppose that a 

storical event, Czesar’s murder, for instance, or the taking 
of the Bastille, is discriminated, as regards its beginning 
and end, by a qualitative change in the continuous chain of 
events engaging the historian’s interest. He will not worry 
overmuch over the degree of discontinuity which justifies 
him in distinguishing this from that event in the changing 
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continuum. He takes continuity and discreteness fo 
granted, and concerns himself with the way in which divers 
strands of continuity, within the whole known past, may, by 
their intersection, give rise to breaks of a decisive character, 
for example, the intrusion of the Huns into the provinces of 
the decaying Roman Empire. I shall return to this question, 
of what constitutes an individual event, in connection with 
my second illustration. What, again, is meant by “ what 
really happened?” The phrase raises problems both in 
theory of knowledge and in metaphysics. A fact cannot 
be taken into account by the historian unless it is known; 
does his knowing affect what the fact is, or does it not? Of 
course, he will answer, it does not ; but how can he be sure, 
unless he has occult access to what the fact is without 
knowing it? This is a problem for theory of knowledge, 
Can an event happen in time, unless there be, in some mode 
of being, non-temporal objects which are, in Dr Whitehead’s 
phrase, “ ingredient ’’ in events, giving them their quality and 
character ? And, if so, what is the status in the universe of 
these timeless objects ? This is a problem for metaphysics. 
Above all, what about “‘ the past ” ? The historian records 
in their own order and relationships events which are 
doubtless continuous with the present, but in themselves 
belong not to the present, but to the past. Yet the past 
can only be known, in so far as it enters into his present 
experience. He must have before his eyes, here and now, 
as present fact the potsherd or the charter to which he 
assigns a date centuries ago, or, at any rate, the treatise 
recording what another observer had before his eyes. What 
is this past to which he relegates an object of his living 
personal experience? I am not cavilling at his procedure: 
no, not for a moment; I am merely pointing out that the 
whole problem of Time is on our hands. The possibility of 
change, its implication of permanence, the distinction of past, 
present and future, in what sense the past can be said, a 
past, to be, the relativity of this distinction to the experiencing 
subject and its difference from the seemingly more objective 
relation of before and after; all these are questions which 
the philosopher, when confronted with the historian’s claim 
to knowledge, is compelled to set himself to think out. 
Moreover, the historian not only takes the past for granted, 
but studies it as past for its own sake. As a human being, 
he quite legitimately feels an interest in its effects on the 
world around him, and he may even—though this is most 
precarious—turn to it for practical guidance; but, as 4 
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historian, his sole motive is disinterested curiosity to know 
what in fact took place. The Fathers of history in ancient 
days—Herodotus, Thueydides, Livy—were interested pri- 
marily, though not exclusively, in the relevance of past 
events for their own time and country ; and a like interest 
still prompts research into the past of the beloved community, 
be it family or township, nation or church. But in history, 
as understood by modern scholars, this motive is ancillary 
and unessential. The belief, widespread even among intelli- 
gent persons, that the value of historical knowledge lies in 
its bearings on the present, misconceives the proper function 
of the historian, the discovery of the truth about the past. 

Not being a historian, add herea corollary ofthe pragmatic 
order which has just been ruled out of court. It concerns the 
uses of history as an educational discipline. Truth, and 
especially the truth of history, is suffering much violence at 
the present time. Governments on all sides are striving, 
with the aid of the potent instruments of mass-suggestion 
that science has made available, to teach their young citizens 
amutilated and falsified history, in the interests of the great 
Leviathan, the Totalitarian State. It makes little difference 
whether the gospel be Dialectical Materialism or Aryan 
mythology. The point is that historical truth goes by the 
board. This menace is the more serious in that history, 
more than any other branch of study, can train the mind to 
aregard for truth of fact. More so, I think, than science ; 
for the interest of science in facts is for the sake of law, while 
that of history is for the sake of the facts themselves. More- 
over, we find in contemporary scientific teaching a distressing 
uncertainty as to its own validity, and a tendency, in certain 
influential quarters, to rest satisfied with a Pragmatic theory 
oftruth. The historian shows no such hesitation. Assuredly 
history provides no firm basis for optimism, but the know- 
ledge of evil that it brings with it is a light price to pay 
for the discipline in reverence for truth. That is why the 
attempts to tamper with its integrity cause me so much 
alarm. Propaganda may make good religion or good politics : 
it makes bad history, or, rather, it makes what is not history 
at all. The value of history, alike for the historian and in 
popular education, lies in the discovery, in detachment from 
all practical interests, of what really happened in the past. 


IV. 


From this not quite unseasonable digression I pass to my 
second illustration. Let us consider wherein science, in the 
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narrower sense of the term, canonised by physics, differs 
from history. The answer is clear: while the scientist lives 
and moves in the atmosphere of generality, the attention of 
the historian is focussed on the individual. 

** Political science,”’ said Maitland, “‘ is either history or 
humbug.” Few, if any, historians to-day would tolerate 
the view, prevalent in the mid-nineteenth century and voiced 
by Comte, Buckle and Herbert Spencer, that the main 
business of history is to follow the method of science and 
establish sociological generalisations. Nor have the recent 
changes in scientific outlook, which have led scientists to 
speak of statistical uniformities where once they spoke of 
Laws of Nature, brought any closer rapprochement. In 
history there is no repetition ; every incident is unique and 
individual. Of course, the historian notes the common 
characters of events and persons, and uses concepts— 
empirical concepts—to express them; like any other 
observer, he talks of cities and nations, soldiers and states- 
men; but these are provisional aids to an understanding of 
individuals in their individuality. He takes the fact of 
individuality for granted. He pierces through resemblances 
to differences with a glance as swift and unerring as that 
with which a mother discriminates between her new-born 
twins. When he frames an apparently general proposition, 
such as “‘ All French ministries under the Second Republic 
have been short-lived,” the generality is enumerative, in 
sharp contrast to the universality of the scientific law. His 
concern is not with what might be, but solely with what has 
been. To inquire what would have happened, if what did 
happen hadn’t happened—if, for instance, Hannibal had 
marched on Rome after Canne or Napoleon had won the 
battle of Waterloo—is, in his eyes, to trifle with the subject. 
He may amuse himself by playing with such possibilities in 
his leisure moments; but his serious business is with the 
actual and with nothing else. The significant concepts of 
history, such as the Feudal System or the Russian Revolution, 
are not universal, but individual; like the miscalled ‘“‘ con- 
crete universals ”’ alluded to earlier, they express neither the 
common character in a plurality of instances nor a mere 
aggregation of separate particulars, but a system or pattern 
of events. Each of these systems or patterns is as unique 
and unrepeatable as the events that constitute its structure. 
Nor is the historian content with the discovery of these 
patterns ; he presses forward to display their relevance and 
their limitations in the light of the ever-varying facts. What 
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really excites his interest is not the Reformation as a group- 
label, but Luther, in his controversy with Zwingli at Marburg, 
chalking the words Hoc est Corpus meum on the table at 
which he sat. Nor, again, is history concerned, as is science, 
with prediction, for prediction implies repeatability. And 
with the possibility of prediction vanishes the supposed claim 
of history to give practical guidance. History may enlighten 
and enlarge our views of men and things, but has no call to 
play the part of Providence in the affairs of men. 

Now, if the historian were asked by a philosopher to 
define an individual, he would probably be perplexed for an 
answer. Like the man in the street, he knows an individual 
when he sees one, but he feels no need to think out wherein 
individuality consists. 

He cuts the Gordian knot by appealing now to differences 
of time and place, now to marked breaks in continuity, now 
to qualitative differences in the changing happenings ; most 
frequently, to all these in combination. The limits of 
personal individuality, for instance, are fixed by bodily birth 
and death. In the case of events the distinction is more 
arbitrary. The Marquis of Anglesey had his leg shot off at 
Waterloo; that, I suppose, was a unique event; but it 
implies the larger event of the battle, which in its turn is 
but a phase in the Napoleonic struggle, and we are carried 
forward indefinitely till the original fact expands into the 
still expanding fact of the whole universe of actuality. 
Where are we to draw the line ? Neither the events of history, 
nor the periods, nor the peoples, nor the institutions, nor the 
persons, are self-contained individuals. Where, again, are 
we to look within the series of the individual’s changes for a 
permanent subject of change? Or can we dispense with a 
permanent subject altogether? The difficulty is most obvious 
in the case of events and their patterns. Where is the 
element of identity in the battle of Salamis or King Charles’ 
execution, in the British Constitution or the Industrial 
Revolution ? The historian, in determining individuality 
as suits his purpose, is entirely within his rights as a historian. 
But the philosopher, who cannot be satisfied with a rough- 
and-ready designation, seeks to know the principium 
individuationis. 

_ The same problem, as to the nature and limits of the 
individual, arises in the historian’s use of the causal principle. 
He has to distinguish antecedents from consequents within 
the temporal continuum, and also the several threads of 
causal connection from one another within the wider content 
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of events. But the causes he is concerned with are very 
different from those of science. For the scientist, causes are, 
in fact, general laws ;_ they are common natures or properties, 
taken in abstraction from the phenomena that exemplify 
them, and such that, whenever any exemplifying phenomenon 
occurs, another phenomenon, exemplifying a different nature 
or property, occurs also. Historical causes, on the other 
hand, are always individual. To say that a universal pro- 
position, of the form “if a, then always y,” is logically 
implicit in these individual connections is irrelevant, for the 
historian has no interest in hypothetical recurrences : his 
concern is solely with the actual, and the actual is unique, 
That jealousy excites suspicion in a lover may be a valuable 
generalisation in psychology, but it is a very jejune aid to 
an understanding of the suspicion of Monmouth provoked 
in the future James the Second by his rival’s triumph in an 
affaire du ceur. The terms of the causal relation are not 
abstract characteristics, but the unique personalities of James 
and Monmouth. What is significant for the philosopher is 
that, while thus subordinating the factor of universality, the 
historian is yet enabled to construct a body of reasoned 
knowledge. Though he starts, as regards his data, on the 
level of common-sense, he does not remain there. His 
inferences ‘“‘ from particulars to particulars ’”’ are on a very 
different plane from that of Mill’s village matron. In 
drawing them the historian makes explicit not an indeter- 
minate universal, but a definite unique pattern. His inter- 
pretations display a rationality and a coherence that equals, 
if it does not surpass, the very different type of rationality 
and coherence achieved by science. Let no one be misled 
into questioning this by the historians’ frequent appeal to 
contingency and chance. There is here no denial of 
causality ; all that he means is that the particular train of 
events engaging his interest is broken by the sudden intrusion 
of a cause that belongs to another series. The concept of 
chance merely illustrates the necessity for provisional isola- 
tion of a selected causal thread.. Thus the introduction of 
a bacillus into Alexander’s organism at Babylon in 323 B.c. 
may be regarded as a contingent intrusion into the course 
of his political and military designs. But what thus strikes 
the historian, viewing events from a certain angle, as acci- 
dental is from another standpoint, say that of the biologist, 
entirely intelligible. A competent modern doctor, trained 
in a school of tropical medicine, would probably have been 
able to save Alexander’s life. Of course, the historian is 
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erfectly aware of this. It is only when he lapses into 
language that implies objective contingency, and speaks, 
as Bury, for instance, does, of chance as having “‘ power over 
the course of events,”’ that, transgressing the limits of history, 
he delivers himself over into the hands of the philosopher. 
To refer events to chance as a real ground of explanation 
is as illegitimate in history as to refer them to supernatural 
intervention. 


¥, 


The speculative problems I have referred to, of Time 
and Change, Individuation, and Causality, are, of course, 
not peculiar to history. They are provoked, sooner or 
later, by reflection upon science and upon practical life. 
But they are presented by history in an acute form, and, 
as showing what the historian takes for granted, they 
point the difference between history and philosophy. Why 
these arrests of thought arise in the way they do is a meta- 
physical question that presses urgently for consideration. 
How is it that reason, once started on its course, is driven— 
apparently with rational justification—to stop short at the 
halting-place of science, content with generalisation and 
quantitative measurement, or at that of history, content 
with knowledge of the past as past ? Does not thought do 
the like even in philosophy ? Or is Mr Oakeshott right in 
claiming in Modes of Experience that the philosopher, and 
he alone, is able to realise the full scope of reason and to 
pass judgement from “the standpoint of the Absolute ” ? 
The fact that historical knowledge raises this issue is ground 
enough for the philosopher to feel grateful. But he stands 
in the historian’s debt for a further, and a more constructive, 
service. History, by its emphasis on the individual, offers 
a new type of rational synthesis, which is at once the com- 
plement and the corrective of that achieved by science. 
For all its unchallenged assumptions, historical thinking is 
as logical as is thinking in science or even in philosophy itself. 
Itis none the less logical for being largely a matter of intuitive 
insight into individuals in their individual relationships. 
The historian’s processes of reasoning indeed resist subsump- 
tion under the rubrics of deduction and induction, as these 
are commonly understood. The nearest approach to a 
treatment is Newman’s masterly study of Informal Inference 
and the Illative Sense in the Grammar of Assent, a work 
which, after the neglect of more than half a century, is 
at last winning the recognition that it deserves. We have 
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said that in historical inference what is elicited is not a 
universal, but a pattern, and that each pattern is unrepeat- 
able and unique. Such inference is, in Bosanquet’s phrase, 
systematic rather than linear ; in this at least it is analogous 
to the process by which the judge in a criminal trial reaches 
a conclusion as to the prisoner’s innocence or guilt. If we 
speak of it as deductive or inductive, it is in the loose sense 
in which we find these words are used as equivalents in the 
works of Mrs Agatha Christie and Miss Dorothy Sayers, 
Yet by its firm grasp on concrete fact, to the exclusion of 
all that savours of the formal and the abstract, history 
exhibits an even richer intelligibility than can be found in 
mathematics and the sciences. I suggested above that it 
holds a place midway in the scale of knowledge between 
philosophy and art. Like philosophy, it is expressed in 
propositions and infers conclusions from explicit premisses, 
though both the premisses and the conclusions are normally 
singular. Art, on the other hand, is wholly non-inferential ; 
the moment of universality persists in unbroken fusion with 
that of particularity. Yet the product of the artist’s work— 
I am not thinking of the zsthetic judgement, still less of 
esthetic theory—is rational; it displays an immanent 
coherence and a meaning. Moreover, the artist claims 
to reveal truth. His activity implies and imparts know- 
ledge, which, like the historian’s, is of the individual, but 
which, unlike the historian’s, lies beyond logic. I cannot 
dwell on this point ; I refer to art only to show that know- 
ledge of the individual can be reached in other ways than 
that of history. It behoves the philosopher to follow reason 
along every avenue that leads to truth. Above all, for his 
purpose, along the avenue opened out by history; for 
history, we have seen, is more akin to philosophy than is art. 

Tosum up : philosophy and history are different branches 
of knowledge, different alike in their problems, their interests 
and their methods. Though the historian can learn little 
from philosophy, the philosopher has much, very much, 
to learn from history. The historian, on his side, will not 
grudge him the chance of gathering honey for his speculative 
hive. Only when the philosopher mistakes his own vocation 
for that of the historian and claims to fashion the historian’s 
materials into a Philosophy of History does he expose 
himself to the scornful rejoinder, Que faites-vous dans cette 
galére ? 

W. G. DE BURGH. 


Reapinc UNIVERSITY. 
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RAISING FUNDS FOR “GOOD CAUSES”’ 
DURING THE REFORMATION, 


LILIAN G. PING. 


ReaDERS of an article in this Review last April illustrating 
the raising of funds for ‘‘ Good Causes ” by the system of 
Indulgences, may be interested in a selection of documents 
derived from the State Papers preserved at the Public 
Record Office, which exemplify the means adopted after the 
severance from Rome. 

When Henry VIII. became the supreme ecclesiastical 
authority, it was made unlawful by statute for either the 
King or his subjects ‘‘to sue to the seid Bishop of Rome 
called the Pope . . . for licences dispensacions composicions 
... or any other instruments or wrytynges of what kynde 

. so ever they be of... .” And, that none might go 
in ignorance of the law, the Council decreed : 


“that Order be taken that such as shall preach at Paul’s 
Cross from henceforth, shall continually from Sunday 
to Sunday, preach there, and also teach and declare to 
the people that he that now calleth himself Pope, ne 
any of his Predecessors, is and were but only the Bishops 
of Rome and hath no more Authority and Jurisdiction 
by God’s Laws within this Realm then any other foreign 
Bishop hath, which is nothing at all: And that such 
Authority as he hath claimed heretofore, hath been only 
by Usurpation, and Sufference of Princes of this Realm. 
. . » That all the Bishops within this Realm be bound 
and ordered in the same wise, and to cause the same to 
be preached throughout all their Dioceses.” 


Later, it was enacted? “* That all bulls breves faculties and 
dispensacions ” obtained from the Pope should be 
1 25 Henry VIII. cap. 21. 
2 28 Henry VIII. cap. 16. 
58 
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*clerely voide and of no value force strength nor vertue,” 
and that the present Act was “ sufficient warrant to the 
Chancellor or Keper of the great Seale for the thensealing 
and delyverye of such licences . . . which shall be made 
graunted and sealed under the King’s great seale by vertue 
of this Acte.”’ 

Under the new dispensation the chief instrument by 
which appeals for funds to the general public were launched 
was the Brief, sometimes called the ‘* King’s Brief,”’ ‘* Church 
Brief” and “‘ King’s Letter.” It was actually the “ breve” 
of the foregoing statute, which was a simpler, more summ 
form of the bull. From now on, Briefs were Letters Patent 
issued by the sovereign authorising collections for a specified 
object. The name was also applied to printed copies of such 
Letters Patent. Other methods of seeking contributions 
were also employed, such as direct appeal by the Sovereign 
to Parliament, the Nobility and Gentry, and by Bishops 
to the clergy of their diocese. These, however, were often 
wholly or in part in the nature of levies or demands, and 
the response was then actually an “ enforced contribution” 
rather than a free-will offering, except that, sometimes, as 
will be seen, the amount given might be voluntary. Briefs 
were granted for the building, re-building and repair of 
churches, and for many benevolent purposes such as losses 
by fire, flood and storm, and for aid to the sick and impo- 
verished through plague. They were usually initiated by 
the local authority which sent a petition to King or Pazrlia- 
ment with proof of the circumstances in which the state of 
emergency had arisen. On the occasion of a national 
calamity such as the burning of St Paul’s Cathedral in 1561 
and the Great Fire of London the sovereign took the initiative. 
The Brief issued, it was read in the churches and the collection 
was made. It was sometimes ordered that in addition a 
house-to-house collection should be made, and then printed 
copies of the Brief were carried round by specially appointed 
officials who recorded on the back of the sheet the sums 
subscribed. 

The system of raising funds by Brief can best be illustrated 
by those which relate to sacred edifices—especially those 
which constitute national monuments—for naturally docu- 
ments relating to these exist in fuller detail. This enquiry 
is therefore directed chiefly to this category. And since 
St Paul’s was the ‘“‘ Good Cause ”’ of the period—it seems 
indeed to haunt the State Papers as it certainly enlivens 
them—it may justly claim a somewhat large proportion of 
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thespace. It often crowds out the claims of other crumbling 

or stricken fanes. These even decay because all the Briefs 

are for “‘ the Cathedral in London.”’ Once at least the worm 

turns, and a collection is withstood because the inhabitants 

desperately need their small contributions for their own local 
cause. 

The first great nation-wide appeal was made by Queen 
Elizabeth in 1561 for rebuilding St Paul’s, which in June 
of that year had been struck by lightning during a terrific 
storm which burst over London. Its tower of wood covered 
with lead, the roofs and all timber parts were burnt, and the 
bells melted—a supernatural event, it was generally believed, 
a sign of the Divine wrath, Protestant and Papist inter- 
preting it each as in his own favour. On June 24 the Queen 
appointed a Commission “‘ to examine concerning the best 
means of re-edifying the Cathedral and procuring funds for 
that purpose.” On the same day she informed the Lord 
Mayor that she had deputed certain of her Council to confer 
with him as to the best means of raising contributions for 
the repair of St Paul’s. She wrote to Archbishop Parker 
recommending a collection among the clergy of his province. 
The Archbishop wrote to Bishop Grindall to set on foot a 
contribution among the clergy of his diocese and to communi- 
cate his letters to all other bishops in the province of Canter- 
bury. The ‘‘ appeal” to the clergy was in fact the levy of 
anenforced contribution. Records show the results of these 
efforts. ‘The Queen herself gave 100 marks (£66 13s. 4d.) 
in gold and 1,000 marks (£666 18s. 4d.) in timber. The City 
of London gave at once a generous “ benevolence” and 
undertook to contribute three-fifteenths very shortly. The 
dergy of the wide-flung province of Canterbury granted 
the fortieth part of the income of their benefices charged 
with first-fruits and the thirtieth of those not so charged ; 
this resulted in a total of £1,460 10s. 11d. from the clergy 
alone. The Bishop of London gave £284 12s. 11d., and 
further for timber £720. The Dean and Chapter of St Paul’s 
£136 18s. 4d. The two Chief Justices and Officers of the 
Court of Common Pleas £34 5s.; the Queen’s Bench 
£17 16s. 8d. All this, with some gifts from the nobility and 
commonalty, made up a total of £6,702 13s. 4d. Under an 
energetic Lord Mayor the work of restoration began at once, 
and went forward rapidly. 

The wars of religion in France, the Inquisition in the 
Netherlands, and Queen Elizabeth’s protection of Protestant 
refugees are reflected in petitions asking for Letters Patent 
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authorising “‘ collections for relief of those persons who have 
fled out of France and Flanders to avoid persecution for 
religion,”’ and in documents responding to these. 

The same warmth of sympathy for this cause was 
manifested by James I. Here is a Brief in the form of 
a letter from the Council to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in 1621: 


“It cannot be unknowne to your Lordship that 
by reason of the present troubles in France many 
strangers of that nation professing the same religion 
w" us have for their conscience sake retired themselves 
unto this Kingdome. In contemplation of whose dis- 
tressed estate as his Ma‘ pleasure is they should in the 
generall receive all kind and favourable usage. Soe in 
his princely and pious commiseration of the necessities of 
a great number of them who living in a strange Countrie 
wanting both means and employment are likely to suffer 
much miserie w“out the assistance and reliefe of other 
good Christians His Ma" is pleased that their wants 
should be recommended unto the Charitie of all his 
subjects generally throughout the kingdom. These are 
therefore to pray and require your Lordship to direct 
w" letters to the seuerall Bishops win your Province 
to take order that in the seueral Parish churches of 
euery diocese his Ma* louing subjects may be moued 
to contribut towards the reliefe of the poore French 
Protestants refuged hither for their conscience. And 
that the monies collected be sent unto the Bishopp of 
the Diocesse or unto such persons as he shall appoint 
to receiue the same W shalbe afterwards returned 
hither to be distributed by the direction of the Ministers 
and Elders of the French church according to the 
necessities of the persons. . . .” 


Among many Briefs for that very popular cause—the 
redemption of captives from slavery under the Turks is one 
granted by James I. in 1624 in response to a petition from 
the House of Lords. The cause was made known by Procla- 
mation whose sixteen hundred words preclude it from full 
reproduction here, but enough may be quoted to illustrate 
the circumstances and the procedure to be followed in 
carrying out the Brief : 


‘“‘ James, By the Grace of God, King of England, 
Scotland, France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, 
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etc. To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting. 
Whereas We haue been informed, aswel by a lamentable 
Petition on the behalfe of fifteene hundred of our louing 
Subjects, English men, remaining in miserable seruitude 
and subjection in Argier, Tunis, Sally, Tituane ... 
pittifully crauing some good meane be taken for their 
reliefe and redemption . . . they are solde from party 
to party, and kept in chaines of Iron . . . most of the 
youthfuller sort are of late forced and compelled by 
intolerable and insufferable punishments and torments, 
to deny their Sauiour and turn to their Mahumetan 
Religion, and to deny their owne King and Country .. . 
their poore wiues and children are likely through 
extremity and want miserably to perish. . . . The said 
Letters Patent, with printed Briefes to be sent to the 
Lords Bishops in their seuerall Diocesses, within each 
Prouince, and their Lordships to send the Briefes to all 
the Ministers of euery Parish within their Diocesse : 
which Ministers by especiall exhortation, are to stirre 
up the charity of their Parishioners for a liberal contri- 
bution towards this so charitable a worke: The money 
in euery Parish to be collected by the Churchwardens 
and Ouerseers of the Poore; who presently after the 
Collection shall declare publiquely in the Church what 
is collected and the same summe to be put on the back- 
side of the Briefe, with their and the Ministers hands to 
24 


The collection was to be delivered to a minister in each rural 
Deanery, who in his turn was to hand it on to his Metropolitan, 
for ultimate transmission to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The work was to continue for a whole year. So much for 
the part relating to the appeal to the people in general. 
The document now makes provision for what is in fact not 
afree-will offering but an enforced contribution, even though 
disguised, from ‘‘ the Lords of Parliament, who are now ready 
to leade the way by giuing in their seuerall rankes: euery 
member above the degree of a Baron, 40s., Barons 20s. ; ”’ 
Absent Lords were not to be exempted but to contribute by 
proxy. ‘‘ This,” it is declared, they “* will haue freely of 
themselves payed downe.’”’ Lastly, this good example of 
“Our said Lords ” is held up before “ all other Our louing 
subjects of quality” who are exhorted to “ follow in this 
behalfe according to their degrees.” It is then ordered that 
there “ bee printed so many Briefes of these Our Letters 
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Patent, as may suffice for the accomplishing and performance 
of this good worke.”’ 

St Paul’s, neglected during the reign of James I., had 
fallen into decay and partial ruin. Charles I., stung in his 
pride, writes in June 1631 to Sir Robert Ducie, Lord Mayor 
of London that : 


“* Adversaries slander these times as neglecting good 
works, yet it will be found that greater works of charity 
have been done since the Reformation than when Popery 
was at its height, It has been the King’s care not only 
to defend the true faith but to maintain the church and 
clergy in their proper jurisdictions, dignities and profes- 
sions, and to encourage his subjects to re-edify their 
churches, that respect being a clear evidence of true zeal, 
He has cast his eye on St Paul’s, the mother church of 
the diocese, to be matched with few churches in Europe; 
for the repair thereof he has by his own example desired 
to provoke the generosity of the Lord Mayor and his 
brethren the Aldermen and Sheriffs. He recommends 
to them to assign out of the public Treasury of the City, 
and out of their own purses, a plentiful collection before 
he sends briefs to the inferior citizens.” 


An entry in the State Papers shows that the said “ inferior 
citizens ’” were appealed to by Brief in November, following 
the letter of which the above is a summary: ‘ Request to 
the Lord Keeper Coventry to issue briefs for collections for 
the repair of St Paul’s, to be made within the City of London 
and the liberties thereof.”” In response to many appeals, 
quickened by stimulating letters, money poured in and was 
prodigally spent on Inigo Jones’s restoration, a beginning 
being made in 1638. As an example of a gracious response, 
here is one from John, Lord Poulet (or Poulett) who offers 
to his liege, through the Council, with charming courtesy— 
and just a hint of self-sacrifice ?—a contribution of £100 
“* towards the repair of St Paul’s Church in London ”’ to be 
paid in instalments of £10 per annum. 


“* And now,” he adds, “‘ I beseeche your Lordshipe 
let this my myte be made acceptable to His Ma™ by 
your favour—cominge from one who flotts [floats] in 
the world w” more sayles than balaste, but will be 
ready alwayes to lay the little fortune he hath at His 
Ma™* feete to be disposed of accordinge to his good 
pleasure.” 
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In contrast to this there is evidence that response was 
sometimes checked by failure in duty on the part of officials, 
and at times by incitement to resistance : the Justices of the 
Peace for Berkshire complain that they have done their best 
“but have found much remissness”’ in certain High Con- 
stables, and “‘ pray that a course may be taken for reforma- 
tion’ ; the Commissioners for County Lincoln “ regret that 
the collection was not answerable to their expectations, 
being much hindered through the disuasions of Bartholemew 
Garwell of Great Hale, yeoman, who not only refused to con- 
tribute himself, but also disuaded others.” The Mayor of 
Chester writes that they found ‘‘ much backwardness,”’ that 
they are bound to beg for further time and will make another 
trial. A due sense of social inferiority and of the behaviour 
proper in the circumstances, is believed by Archbishop Laud 
to have had a reducing effect upon the results of an appeal, 
and in a letter to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, 
he desires them to make an addition to their former gifts, 
on the plea that ‘‘ Many well-minded citizens would have 
given a greater sum if they had thought it fit to give more 
than their superiors ”’ ! 

As in our day, the public of Charles I.’s reign could grow 
restive at the granting of too many “‘ flag days,’’ as is to be 
seen in the following summary of a petition, with its fate 
recorded and appended to it : 


** Sept. 24th 1683. Petition of John Neesing, once 
a councillor of Magdeburg, for himself and 33 of his 
kindred, to the King. At Tilly’s taking of Magdeburg, 
he with his kindred to the number of 33 persons, escaped 
from that bloody slaughter, but lost all their goods and 
estates. Prays a licence for a collection of charity.” 


Beneath is written: ‘‘ Reference to the Lord Keeper, 
Whitehall, 24th Sept., 1633.” Annexed to it is the 


** Report of the Lord Keeper to the King: There 
have been so many petitions of late for collections for 
redemption of captives, for the repair of St Paul’s, and 
in several shires for particular men’s losses, that he 
conceives that it would be unreasonable to grant the 
petitioners’ suit. 14th Oct. 1633.” 


The clergy were constantly and urgently enjoined to 
contribute to the repair of St Paul’s, and more than one 
eloquent appeal broadcast to them by letter and from the 
pulpit is extant. In 1683 Bishop Montague of Chichester, in 
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a letter to the clergy of his diocese, reminds them that 
formerly they were included with laymen in appeals by Brief, 
but that now they were “‘ exempted in the Letters Patent 
and left to the Ordinaries.”’ He points out that the amount 
required of them might be exacted both by the laws of the 
land and the canons of the Church, but that, instead, “ it 
is solicited as a free-will offering and is therefore more 
acceptable to God and man’”’; moreover “a little with a 
good mind is better than a mutchity with grudging.” 

A very spirited and seductive appeal is that of Bishop 
Corbet of Norwich at a Synod in 1634. Its length forbids 
reproduction in full. He begins : 


“My worthy Freinds and Brethren of the Cleargy, 
I did not send for you beefore though I had a Commis- 
sion, chusing rather to meete you at a time when you 
could not bee absent ; then to force you to a Journey 
in a business of good will : Had I called on purpose for 
this Arrand I knew the charge of comming might have 
aequalled that of Giving. And soe I had punishd the 
cause in hand, and you for a Benevolence might have 
given mee an Excuse. Whereas now if you give but 
that it would have cost some other time, it would halfe 
pass for a Benevolence: And I pray bee it one Motive 
toward the opening of your harts, that I have not clogd 
your Offerings with the expence of a Journey.” 


In a long and eloquent exhortation he commends the beauty 
of the Cathedral to them, ending one of his periods : 


“Your Eie yet never saw such an object; it ware 
worth the reparation, if it were but for a land marke. 
But beeloved ’tis a Church to, and consecrated to 
God. . . . Shee hath beene the Joy of Kings. . . .” 


He reminds them of the benefits—even the convenience—the 
edifice has afforded each one of them : 


‘Think: ar you not beehoulding toot ? every man heere, 
to Paules? To the body, or to the chancell I dare 
pronounce you Debtors. It hath saved you from a 
showr, give you something to the Middle Ile, it hath 
helped you to a prayer, give you something to the 
Chancell ? You have walked there and hard news, give 
you something ffor the walkes sacke. You have sate 
and hard the organs, give you something for stall-wages ; 
some waye or other, ther’s a Topick may make a Roome 
ffor your Benevolence.” 
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Then follows an excursion into ancient history, embel- 
lished by allegory, which ends : 


“The first way of Building Churches was by way of 
Benevolence, but then there needed noe peticion, men 
came on soe fast that they ware commanded to keepe 
back ; but Repareing nooks Petition, and for gods sacke 
we beeseeche you, Supplication and Petition els no 
Benevolence: Benevolence was a Fier once, ’tis a 
sparke now and looks for blowing: I and Gentle 
blowing or wee mar all; blow it hard and put it out.” 


Ina long and fiery peroration he digresses a moment to aim 
ashaft at those who have provided too carefully for their 
ease in church : ‘* Pues have become Tabernacles with rings 
and curtains to them, there wants nothing but beds to heare 
the word of God on, ...;” and then he makes a final 


appeal : 


** In all other Contributions Justice preceds charity ; 
for the King, or for the poore, as you are rated, you must 
pay ; it is not soe in a Benevolence, here Charity rates 

er selfe, her gift is Arbitrary and her law is the Con- 
science, he that stays till I perswade him, gives notall 
hisown money. I give halfe that have procur’d it ; he 
that comes perswaded gives his owne, but takes off 
more that he brought, God paying use ! for nothing but 
good will. Now your turne comes to speake, or god in 
you by your hand. .. .” 


A “ Benevolence ”’ was in fact a levy, but as this and other 
exhortations show, the “‘ Charity ’ was sometimes allowed 
to“ rate herself.”” Benevolences had already been rendered 
illegal by the Petition of Right in 1628, and were to be so 
again by the Bill of Rights in 1689. 

Here the tale of collections from clergy and laity may 
profitably be interrupted for the introduction of certain 
curiously interesting records which show that the system of 
“relaxation of penance,” so characteristic of Papal times, 
was still in operation under Charles I. In 1636, the King, 
tasting about for further methods of obtaining funds for the 
tause so dear to his heart, issues a warrant to the Officers 
of the Exchequer “‘ whereby His Majesty, for the repair of 
the west end of St Paul’s, London, assigns all obligations and 
mulets for causes ecclesiastical . . . for the next ten years 
coming, to be paid to the Chamberlain of London.” Not all 


1 Interest. 
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offences, however, might be commuted. Such cases wer 
tried in the High Commission Court, and Charles, like th 
Popes before him, was careful to enjoin vigilance againg 
abuse : “ No discharges are to be given nor pardons for any 
crime of ecclesiastical cognizance without the approbation of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury.” In the Acts of the Court of 
High Commission in the same year appears this précis, unde 
the name ! of the accused : 


*“* Defendant appeared personally. Guilty of incest, 
Court enjoined him to do public penance in a white sheet, 
in his parish church of Whalley, in the Cathedral Church 
of Chester, and in the next market town adjoining th 
parish of Whalley; but upon his alleging he wasa 
gentleman descended of an ancient family, and hada 
virtuous lady to his wife, and ten children, and that if 
he were enforced to perform this penance it would tend 
to the disparagement of his wife and children, especially 
divers of the latter, standing upon their preferment in 
marriage, the court in consideration thereof commuted 
his penance into a payment of 8001., by 50l. a year, 
towards the repair of the west end of St Paul’s, and [he] 
was enjoined to give bond in 6001. to His Majesty’s use, 
for payment of the said 3001. to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Lord Mayor of London for the 
purpose aforesaid. . . . also judicially admonished for 
avoiding future scandal, not to come into the company 
of the persons with whom his offences had been con- 
mitted... .” 


Another order of the same court reads : 


‘In the cause against John Belasyse and Jane his 
wife, for solemnising a clandestine marriage between 
them. Upon submission and bond for payment of 15). 
for the repair of St Paul’s, the parties were discharged.” 


The next year brings an entertaining summary of the case 
of Edward Ashton | 


“charged in the High Commission with defiling the 
vestry and riding into the church of Edwardstone, 
Suffolk. In the matter of the vestry he has lawfully 
purged himself. For the other charge, it was in a great 
shower of rain and without his command that his horse 
was brought into the church ; but he got up upon him 


1 IT have suppressed it here. 
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in the church and used some indiscreet words to the 
sexton. Therefore it is thought fit that he acknowledge 
his fault in the church ; but being an ancient gentleman 
he desires to redeem his penance and offers 20 marks 
(£13 6s. 8d.) towards the repair of St Paul’s, which 
Sir John [Lambe] accepts, and further orders him to pay 
6], 1388. 4d. costs.” 


Picturesque details as to doing penance, taken from a 
ial for the violation of a church monument, help to a 
realisation of the boon of commutation to an offender. The 
yecused were ordered ‘‘ to do penance in the Cathedral at 
Wells” and in two parish churches, ‘‘ with white wands in 
their hands and papers on their heads declaring their 
offences.” 

A hint in a confidential letter, still open to all eyes, refers 
toa case to be heard in the Court of Star Chamber: “‘ Some- 
thing for St Paul’s will get [him] excused by the Star Chamber 
but he must burn this letter ! ”’ 

In 1688 Charles addresses one among other appeals, to 
the vanity of the Benchers and Gentlemen of the Middle 
Temple 


“being unwilling that posterity should look over the 
catalogue of benefactors and find no mention of your 
so noble a society in the contributions to so glorious a 
work, to the which you have a more immediate relation, 
your whole society being twice a year, by the orders of 
your house, to repair to that church... .” 


He directs that a book containing the names and amounts 
contributed shall be kept at the Chamber of London “ as a 
monument of your charitable dispositions.”’ 

With the accession of Charles II. appeals for the allevia- 
tion of many kinds of distress, decay and destruction—the 
wrack and ruin of the late civil wars—came thick and fast. 
He has ‘‘ observed with compassion the ruin into which 
Rochester Cathedral was brought by the discords of the late 
times” and invites the nobility and gentry to contribute, 
“not doubting the concurrence of the clergy.” He calls for 
the “ repairing and beautifying ” of St Paul’s; requests that 
aregister be kept to receive voluntary contributions from the 
nobility and clergy, and grants briefs for a general collection. 
Soon, with no premonition of the coming disaster of the 
Great Fire, the work of restoration is energetically taken in 
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hand. The date of this busy period of appeals prompts the 
question: Has not perchance our friend Samuel Pepys 
something to say on this matter ? And, sure enough, here, 
in 1661, June 30, he and his wife ‘“‘ To church, where we 
observed the trade of briefs is come now up to so constant a 
source every Sunday that we resolve to give no more to them, 
A good sermon and then home to dinner.” An examination 
of the Brief Book still extant at the church of St Olave, 
Hart Street, shows that Pepys’s exasperation was legitimate, 
for collections had been made for fourteen weeks in succession 
before this particular one which was “‘ for several inhabitants 
of the parish of St Dunstan in the West, towards their losse 
by fire.” It should here be mentioned that not all Briefs 
recorded in Churchwardens’ Accounts were Briefs in the striet 
sense, but licences or warrants to collect for relief, and 
granted by the local Justices. The Brief proper issued 
under the Great Seal involved heavy expenses : the fees for 
obtaining the Letters Patent, the cost of printing, signing 
and stamping the printed Briefs, solicitor’s charges, the 
salary of the “‘ undertaker ” responsible for organising the 
collections, and many other costs might result in a total of 
some £300 to £500. When the area to be collected from was 
a wide one and the authorisation for several years it could 
be a great deal more. The net result for the “‘ Cause ” was 
often small, and not infrequently in times of depression, or 
if the cause were unpopular, there was actually a loss. The 
system, too, lent itself to abuse. From time to time attempts 
were made to regulate and reform it by statute. In 1828 
it was brought to an end by ‘‘ An Act to Abolish Church 
Briefs and to provide for the better Collection and application 
of voluntary Contributions for the purpose of enlarging and 
building Churches and Chapels.”’ ? 

Two final, and related, documents must be found a place, 
justified by their human interest and because they are 
touched by a certain prevailing local colour of the Reforma- 
tion period—practical sympathy towards foreign refugees. 
One of them relates to the collection of subscriptions by the 
Archbishop of Samos to build a church for the Greek commu- 
nity in London, while the other affords a captivating glimpse 
of one, Laurence Georgerini who “hath an Art to Pikle 
Makerill ” and who craves permission to practise it for the 
good of the cause. The first reads : 


“‘ Upon the Petition of the Archbishop of Same and 
1 9 George IV. cap. xlii. 
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npts the Father Daniell ! Bulgari and other Grecians praying that 
1 Pepys His Maj’ having granted them a Patent to enjoy the 
zh, here, free exercise of their Religion here and they having 
here we procured a convenient piece of ground for that purpose 
nstant a and having obtained Subscriptions of the Right 
to them, Reverend the Archbishops and other the Bishops 
nination towards the building of a little church, that His Maj” 
t Olave, would bestow something upon them towards the per- 
itimate, fecting of it. His Maj’ for the charitable encourage- 
ecession ment of this work is pleased that the sum of one hundred 
abitants pounds be subscribed as of His Royall Bounty. White- 
eir losse hall the 19th of March 1677. He refers to the right 
l Briefs hon"* Lord High Treasurer of England to take care for 
he strict the furnishing of the said summe accordingly.” 
ef, and : 
- issued The second is as follows : 
fees for “ Patent for Art of Pickling of Mackril. Whereas 
signing Laurence Georgerini late of Milo an Island in the 
yes, the ArchiPelago now belonging to the Grecian Church 
ing the planted in this our Kingdome hath by his humble 
total of Peticion represented unto Us that he hath an Art to 
‘om was Pickle Makerill so as they shall continue for the space of 
it could 2 yeares without decaying or perishing which may be 
. beneficiall to the Nation, the said Mackerill being 
SION, thereby fitted he said for Victuall by Land or Sea or to 
s. The make Merchandize of, and the said Grecian Church 
‘tempts having as yet no maintenance settled upon it, he hath 
In 1828 humbly besought Us to grant him Our licence for the 
Church sole exercising and enjoying the said Art for the terme 
lication of 14 yeares according to the Statute in this case pro- 
ing and vided for and towards the better Support and Main- 
tenance of the said Church. We are graciously pleased 
a place, to condescend to the Petic™ request. Our will and 
ey are pleasure therefore is that you forthwith prepare a Bill 
-forma- for Our Royall Signature to passe Our Great Seale 
fugees. containing Our Grant unto him the said Laurence 
by the Georgerini his Executors Administrators and Asiegnes 
Om’ of the Sole Licence and privilidge to use exercise and 
zlimpse Enjoy the said Art and all profitts and advantages 
ae arising thereby in any place in Our Kingdome of Eng- 


1 A priest who, before the coming of the Archbishop, “ had earnestly 
endeavoured to get one builded and in order thereunto had obtained His 
ne and | Majesties gracious grant for the same.” Report of the Archbishop of the 
Isle of Samos in Greece. In British Museum Tracts Relating to London, 
1596-1760, No. 118 (1682). 
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land, Dominion of Wales and Towne of Berwick upon 
Tweed for the space or terme of 14 yeares (according to 
the said Statute) to Commence from the date of such 
Our Grant for and towards the better support and 
maintenance of the said Grecian Church. . . . Given the 
14th day of December 1677. To Our Trusty and 
Wellbeloved Our Attorney Generall.”’ 


This was the first Greek Church in London. After a few 
years, being inconveniently situated for most of the Greek 
settlers, it passed into the possession of the French 
Protestants ; in 1822 it was taken over by a Nonconformist 
body, and in 1850 was purchased by St Anne’s, Soho. As 
St Mary’s, Soho, in Charing Cross Road, it was demolished 
last year. The site has been purchased for two buildings, 
the new St Martin’s School of Art and an L.C.C. School 
of Retail Distribution. 

LILIAN G. PING. 
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formist 

. As PROFESSOR JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 

olished 

Idings, § (oMPARATIVELY little in the way of a detailed and compre- 

School § hensive study of selves, as such, and of their varied and subtle 
rlations to one another, has yet been made—relatively, 7.e. 

ING. to the scope and possibilities of the subject. In general, 
philosophy, psychology and ethics have all been engaged, in 
me way or another, with this task, but it has not yet become 
sficiently specific and concentrated. Yet such a study lies 

derived close to the heart of life and is full of promise. In spite of its 

oa dusiveness and subjectivity it deals with the most vital and 

te veal intimate of all realities, selfhood, as it is disclosed in con- 

1547-80, sclousness. 

1663-64, In probing into the nature of selfhood one is confronted 

-e, atonce by the problem of method. Scientific method makes 

much use, for example, of classification. Is this germane to 

therealm of personality ? Manifestly not, if it is based upon 

mere external resemblances in selves, or if it magnifies 

distinguishing characteristics or traits of character above the 

bearers of them.! But if selves may be classified in such a 

way as to bring out genuine common traits together with 

important differences the result can hardly be other than 

carifying and contributive. 

The following tentative tabulation of selves, including 
types of selves not hitherto recognised as such, may serve to 
promote further study in this field : 


Incarnate Selves 
Discarnate Selves 
Historic Selves 
Fictional Selves 
Fictitious Selves 


* This is a frequent error of psychology. Nor is it absent from ethics, 
«s Nikolai Hartmann’s notable work on ethics illustrates. 
67 
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I. 


Nothing is more significant about living selves than their 
being “‘in the flesh.” This is at once advantage and dis. 
advantage, asset and liability. Plotinus was constantl 
aware, with a deepening sense of dismay and shame, that he 
dragged about what he considered to be the encumbrance of 
a dying body. On the other hand, Browning exclaims in 
familiar lines : 

“* Let us not always say, 

‘Spite of this flesh to-day 

I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole ! ’ 

As the bird wings and sings, 

Let us cry, ‘ All good things 

Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul !’” 


Similarly a talented young poet of our own day has sung: 


“* Here are beautiful things : 
Know them well, O my senses, 
Find a way to God.” } 


Are “ these fleshly lendings ” of earth hostile, or helpful, 
to the “‘ restless winnower of heaven’? 2 Without going 
into this paradoxical problem, the significant thing for ou 
present purpose is the fact that we are aware that we ar 
enfleshed. The datum that we know that we are in a body, 
or have a body, or are in some way associated with a body, 
is full of meaning. Herein lies at once the epic possibility, as 
well as the tragedy and comedy, of life. For our awareness 
that we are more than our bodies is sufficient evidence of our 
transcendence of Nature. If we were mere creatures of 
Nature, animal organisms, this self-and-body-consciousnest 
would be strange indeed. The most intelligent dog or 
chimpanzee does not have this awareness—not even 4 
glimmer of it. How did it come about in man that he 
distinguishes his soul from his body and values the former 
more highly than the latter ? What does this mean ? How 
does it bear upon our knowledge of ourselves and of others, 
and how does it affect our character and conduct as selves! 


II. 


_ No sufficient answer to these questions can be made 
without taking into account the second class of selves 
ke; 7 Helen Underwood Hoyt, Bramble-Fruit. 

* Phrases of Francis Thompson. Bergson has spoken with deep 
suggestiveness on this subject, as when he writes: ‘‘ The body is ind 
for us a means of action, but it is also an obstacle to perception.” Th 
Two Sources of Morality and Religion, p. 868. 
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dicated, 7.e. discarnate selves. Whether or not such selves 
exist consciously, the very idea we have of them is in itself 











full of meaning and gives them a certain kind of reality. It 
is true that—far more than most ideas—this one involves 
the question of existence in propria persona. Are there such 
wes? Is their continued conscious perdurance merely an 
insubstantial inference—a product of ‘“ wish-thinking,” 
arising out of the desire to project ourselves and others into 
alife beyond the present and thus continue what to many 
gems a meaningless existence? Or have such selves a 
veritable conscious reality ? 

Leaving unsolved this age-long question, the point I 
would emphasise here is that whether “‘ the dead ’”—as we 
smugly and unfeelingly call them—continue to exist con- 
siously or not, they continue to exist for us, i.e. they continue 
to be real spiritually and often influence our lives as much, 
or more, than those about us. As a typical illustration of 
the continued presence and potency of the discarnate, the 
following from Harriet Beecher Stowe (which might be 
paralleled innumerably) may be cited : 


** Although mother’s bodily presence had dis- 
appeared from our circle, I think her memory and 
example had more influence in moulding her family, in 
deterring from evil and exciting to good, than the living 
presence of many mothers. It was a memory that met 
us everywhere, for every person in the town, from the 
highest to the lowest, seemed to have been so impressed 
by her character and life that they constantly reflected 
some portion of it back upon us.” } 


It is altogether incommensurate with the realness of this 
experiential relationship, to regard it, as is commonly done, 
as merely the recollection or continued influence of those who 
“are no more.’”? Conventionality has made us victims of 
crude and superficial notions which fail to interpret experi- 
ence and thus tend to limit and restrict experience itself and 
tob us of much of its meaning and value. 

Discarnate selves constitute a real and vital factor in the 
total impacts of selves upon one another. So much is certain. 
Such selves consequently hold a distinct and vital place in 
the Personal Order, whether they continue a conscious 
personal existence or not. 


1 Saints, Sinners and Beechers, by Lyman Beecher Stowe, p. 156, 
Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1984. 
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III. 


Among discarnate selves certain constitute a definite 
class by themselves to which the term historic is attached, 
These selves, for one cause or another, have taken their 
places in the general mind of successive generations as 
permanent and influential personages in what we call 
** history.” 

History is too generally regarded as merely a static record 
of past events and persons, with no vital relation to the 
present and the future. On the contrary, it is a living thing, 
with a potent and ever-increasing effect upon contemporary 
life. Without it there would be no civilisation. If the past 
were a blank, the present and future would be meaningless, 
History is a stream whose fertilising waters flow through the 
valley in which we now dwell. Without the past the present 
would be barren and the future blank. 

Into this rich historic heritage of formative forces certain 
effulgent personalities are so incorporated that they con- 
stitute very much of its meaning and effect. What were 
Christendom without Jesus, Paul, Augustine, St Francis, 
Luther, Wesley ? What were England without St Thomas 
More and Hampden, Shakespeare and Browning? What 
were America, were not Washington and Lincoln, Emerson 
and Mark Twain, still with us ? These are not only “ house- 
hold names ” but virtual compatriots, fellow citizens. It 
does not detract from their reality that the members of this 
‘‘ choir invisible ’’ are idealised and thus live on “ in lives 
made better by their presence.’ Idealisation, instead of 
distorting, tends to normalise selfhood, bringing out the 
finer qualities which, after all, constitute its essence. A 
portrait that erases from the countenance blemishes and 
brings out its best expression is not a false portrait but a 
true one. Idealisation serves to make perduring persons 
more real, more themselves, and thus more potent in the life 
of humanity. Berdyaev has well termed Christ ‘‘ our eternal 
contemporary.” 

IV. 


Fictional selves, our fourth class, would seem at first 
thought to be nothing but fictional, z.e. to have no genuine 
existence whatever. Yet looked at from the point of view 


of influence they are far from being unreal. A certain kind J; 


of reality must clearly be assigned to “‘ characters ”’ in fiction 
who have taken their places as familiar personages in the 
society of the “‘ well-read,”’ even though they themselves att 
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uite unaware of the fact. Hamlet, Lear, Portia, Prospero, 
faust, Don Quixote, Colonel Newcome, David Copperfield, 
Adam Bede, Jean Valjean, Old Black Joe, Alice of Wonder- 
nd, Huckleberry Finn, Soames Forsyte, and many others 
iflike renown, have become world citizens and play no little 
in the fashioning of contemporary life and its ideals. 
Not to know them is a mark of provincialism ; it is personal 
impoverishment. ‘To Le sure, they are not self-existent. 
Although they have like ‘1 ypsy “‘ just growed ”’ in the minds 
oftheir creators, they are fashioned out of actual men and 
yomen by a process of selection and synthesis. The result 
isan ever-enlarging company of self-perpetuating individuals 
ofa very definite sort whom age cannot wither nor custom 
sale. 
Although we keep such fictional selves in a compartment 
bythemselves in our minds, never confusing them with either 





inarnate, discarnate, or historical selves, still they are 
ensequential members of the personal order. Instead of 
being wholly vaporous and imponderable they have a certain 
tanding of their own in the hierarchy of selves. 


V. 


Quite distinct from the preceding is another class of selves 
who are manifest interlopers in the personal realm, 1.e. 
fictitious selves. Here is a company of masqueraders, indeed ! 
Yet they have exerted an enormous influence in human life, 
and in that regard are not to be ignored. It is one of the 
nost disastrous potencies of the human imagination that it 
an conjure up out of the vasty deep of nothingness, spirits, 
ghosts, shades, spooks, and mythical and superstitious shapes 
ofall kinds, investing them with form and endowing them 
vith a false reality, so that they become peculiarly potent 
atities, objects, generally, of dread and fear. It is a striking 
widence of man’s power to deceive, afflict and terrorise 
himself that most of these imaginary beings are repulsive 
and inimical. In so far as this reflects a bad conscience, it 
isan indirect evidence of the reality of our moral nature, yet 
sich abnormal self-affliction has probably been far more 
vitiating than reformative. 

_ The highest, or rather lowest, of this terrifying assemblage 
8 that universalised arch-enemy, Satan, whom man has 
himself created and into whose shadow-hand he has thrust 
asceptre beneath which he bows, servile and self-shorn. In 
0 far as this personification of evil offers an effective piéce 
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de résistance, it may perhaps have served a good p 
but it has also served Satan’s (granting him the status of 
personified evil) own ends to an extraordinary degree. 

The creation of these subject-objects of dread an 
dismay is evidence of man’s self-apostasy, his failure to uy 
his reason, above all his perversion of the gift of imagination 
which, when rightly and normally directed, is his joy and 
crown, but when misdirected works him untold wretchednes 
and woe. The worst of it is that this fateful phantasmagoria 
of fictitious selves has been passed on from generation to 
generation, thus bringing distress to the innocent and 
unreasoning who have not the strength of mind and heart 
to refuse to the awful nightmare host the claim to reality, 


i 3 





Surveying these diverse kinds of personalised beings, it 
may seem that we have assembled an assortment, rather 
than formulated a classification, of selves. And yet the 
distinctness and variety of these conceptual forms of self- 
hood, with the distinctions between them, is an evidence of 
the reality and meaning of the self as such. The mere fact 
that there may be conceived to be not only incarnate but 
discarnate selves, not only historic selves but fictional selves, 
not simply genuine and worthful selves but counterfeit and 
inimical selves, is testimony to the inherent significance and 
potency of the concept of selfhood and evidence of the need 
of a closer examination of what it stands for. 

What, then, is distinctive in selfhood per se? Whatis 
common to all of these selves—whatever their dissimilarities 
and contrasts? Manifestly it is not their material, o 
physical, nature. Only one of the classes named has 4 
physical nature, i.e. incarnate selves. It is, of course, 
competent to hold, as is often done, that incarnate selves are 
the only real selves, the rest being either merely pathological, 
or entirely negligible, and thus having no place in 
(i.e. sensible) society. There is much to support this con- 
tention. Certainly incarnate selves are the only ones known 
to exist through outward manifestation. But is this the 
only way by which selves can be known? In answer tt 
should be noted that clearly it is not the body alone thst 
serves to identify and express selfhood. For we are il 
constant intercourse with absent selves and with selves whom 
we have never seen. It requires only a coherent message, 
however brief, to establish a vital personal contact with ont 
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whom we have never looked upon or listened to. This is a 
fact of really astonishing import, showing as it does how 
very slight a medium, or instrument of interchange, serves 
to link one person to another. 

Slight as it may be, it is true that if this link is wanting 
in relating us to one whom we love, the sense of separation is 
deep and desolating. Yet this very sense of separation involves 
an intense feeling of the reality of the person from whom one is 
separated. The pain is not that of loss, but of broken inter- 
course. Here lies the tragedy of the interposition of death. 
If there were only some uniting thread, some slightest sign 
of recognition, to afford assurance of continued contact, 
what reassurance would follow! And yet, in the nature of 
the case, this is an unreasonable requirement. The purely 
spiritual realm cannot have converse in kind with the 
physical. If any contact is to be had, it must be spiritual in 
nature. The question thus becomes whether communion 
may not be had upon a purely spiritual level. If so, it must 
be based upon the something within selves as such, whether 
incarnate or discarnate, which is inherently and essentially 
spiritual. 

VII. 


The implications and applications of the concept of self- 
hood thus suggested serve to emphasise the assertion with 
which we started—the imperative need of a truer under- 
standing and evaluation of the nature and possibilities of 
selves as such. It is folly to suppose that experimental 
psychology, and the investigation of psychic phenomena, 
can deal adequately with the problem of what it is to be a 
self and to be related to other selves in all the profound 
meanings and potencies of these relationships. Such a study 
requires not only psychology, and the social sciences, but 
ethics and psychology. It takes one far into the philosophical 
realm, since it has to do with ultimate reality. 

Chiefly, however, there is needed the realisation, slowly 
dawning upon the contemporary mind, that in Pope’s 
familiar but pertinent line, 


‘** The proper study of mankind is man,” 


there is more truth than has yet been recognised. Natural 
Science has held the Western mind spellbound ever since the 
middle of the last century. The fruits of this intense absorp- 
tion in Science have been manifest and the pursuit of it will 
continue and bring other and richer fruitage. Yet at the 
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same time it has led to a false perspective, both of interest 
and the sense of values. To correct this perspective is the 
first necessity. 

Our confused: and distracted time, “ hell bent ”’ (to use 
an old revivalistic Americanism) for material goods, yet 
‘‘ anxious and troubled about many things,” is slowly 
becoming aware of the neglect and abuse to which personal 
and social values have been exposed. There are many 
indications that the age is ready for a restudy and a 
reappraisal of personal realities and values. The rapidity 
with which such a volume as Alexis Carrell’s Man the 
Unknown has won a wide and eager response, with its 
challenging message that “‘ humanity’s attention must turn 
from machines and the world of inanimate matter to the 
body and soul of man,”’ is extremely significant, the more so 
since the author, although himself engaged in physiological 
investigations, so freely recognises that personality is the 
major concern, declaring that “‘ the development of person- 
ality is the ultimate purpose of civilisation.” 

** Man the Unknown ” is the best known, yet least known, 
of all beings ; because personality, which is the core of his 
being, is the best known, yet least known, of all realities. 


JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 


Paciric ScHoou oF RELIGION, 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 
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ARCHIBALD ALLAN BOWMAN. 
(1888—1936) 


J. W. SCOTT, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in University College, Cardiff. 


THE academic calling is not usually an eventful one; but 
the story of the late Professor Bowman, of the University of 
Glasgow, was something of an exception to this rule. His 
life was so full of delightful colour and incident, and at the 
time of his death he had become so much of a public force, 
that there is almost a temptation to devote the present 
article to the externals of his career only ; to the detriment 
of what is really most memorable about him, and perhaps of 
most interest to readers of this JourNAL. For however 
much his social influence counted, his vocation was to be a 
teacher of philosophy. And he had the full traditional 
conception of the office. He lived effectively. But a fabric 
of transparent philosophical truth had to underlie all that he 
was and did. In fact he united ethical constructiveness with 
intellectual integrity to a degree remarkable in an age which 
has almost ceased to believe in the possibility of the com- 
bination. What adds to the poignancy of his loss is that he 
had published nothing beyond occasional papers. No 
complete statement of his philosophical position was com- 
mitted to print. He reserved this for the students who 
poured in their multitudes through his classes year by year. 
The nearest approach he made to an adequate presentation 
of his views was in the Vanuxem Lectures, delivered by 
invitation at Princeton in the spring of 1934, under the title 
A Sacramental Universe. These he had partly prepared for 
publication when he died on June 12 last at the early age of 
fifty-three. It is possible that they may still appear. In 
any case, a body of thought, the ripe fruit of an unremitting 
effort to separate what is living from what is dead in con- 
715 
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temporary philosophy, sustained over many years by a 
thinker of speculative power, scholarly attainment and wide 
historical knowledge remains as yet largely unstudied and 
unassessed by technical philosophical opinion. Whether it 
will prove to have been sufficiently close-knit to hold the 
interest of philosophers or not, it is too soon as yet to say, 
But in so far as it does so, the fact should be of some interest 
to a generation grown sceptical of the very possibility of 
connecting any kind of social or ethical fruitfulness with 
general philosophical study. 


Our present interest in this author, then, lies in what he 
had to teach. And we may begin with a glance at some of 
his earlier writings. There is no need here to delay over 
his early life. The biographical setting is not unlike many 
another, in middle-class Scotland. Born in a country manse, 
he had his future course determined for him by the accidental 
existence of a local scholarship which lay open to his budding 
abilities. Having obtained it, he duly appeared in the 
university classes at Glasgow, a fragile, inquiring, resistant 
youth of whom the more discerning of his teachers could not 
but take notice ; and who after due honours gained, had the 
good fortune to be appointed a member of the junior philo- 
sophical staff. Having contrived to spend some summers in 
Germany, he was eventually called to America in 1912 to 
succeed the late President Hibben as Stuart Professor of 
Logic at Princeton. To complete this brief sketch, the war 
brought him home as a volunteer ; he was taken prisoner at 
the battle of the Lys; endured great privations, wrote his 
Sonnets from a Prison Camp, was freed at the close of 
hostilities and after serving for a time with the army of 
occupation eventually arrived again in Princeton; from 
which period his influence there (hitherto chiefly felt by a 
select circle) grew steadily and rapidly, until Glasgow again 
secured his services for the university chair of Logic in 1926. 
The following year he was transferred to the cognate subject 


of Moral Philosophy ; and although severe temptations to | 


change again came his way, none of them could shake his 
purpose of giving the harvest of his life to his own university 
and country. 

One paper written before the Princeton period, we may 
take to have sprung from profound necessities of his 
character; being apparently born of a long revolt 
against something in the atmosphere of his Neo-Hegelian 
philosophical upbringing which he had at length become able 
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to define in the language of that day. It was read to the 
Scots Philosophical Club, appeared in Mind in 1910, and is 
thaps the most perfectly expressed of all he ever wrote. 
Briefly, it records his conviction that the act of negation 
negates. Its title, Difference as Ultimate and Dimensional. 

That utterance marked high tension. But the conviction 
which it expresses remained part of himself after the tension 
was over. ‘* Differences,’’ as one called them in those days, 
permanently intrigued him. In other words, he had a certain 
blithe interest in the sheer fulness and variety of the world 
allthrough his life. On the other hand he was characteristic- 
ally a finder of “ dimensional” differences—between one 
fact and another, one attitude and another, one way of life 
and another. A certain rage to study subjects for their own 
sakes and call things by their own names would seem to have 
pervaded his thought at this time ; and to have led him, in 
the earlier years at Princeton, towards a theory of knowledge 
almost reducible to a species of intuitionism.} 

Under what special influences he worked his way from 
this point into his eventual kingdom it is not perhaps easy 
tosay. The war experience doubtless had its large share ; 
especially the captivity with all that it entailed, of days and 
nights of enforced reflection, of hunger with its strange 
concomitant of preternatural clarity of spirit, the excursions 
into poetry, the lecturing to fellow-prisoners, the whole 
new discovery of himself and of human nature which it 
probably was. At any rate there came to be a philosophy ; 
one reducible in its eventual form to two positions, which in 
their bare statement may not particularly stir the blood, 
though that will depend somewhat on the reader. (a) It is 
impossible to conjure spirit out of physical nature. Meanwhile 
(b) spirit itself IS something. 

To pronounce upon either the mutual coherence or the 
several validity of these principles is not perhaps what the 
present occasion requires; and least of all do I wish to 
hazard a guess as to how far the teaching based on them may 
prove available in the present distractions of official philo- 
sophy. Rather than obtrude an assessment upon the reader 
I would fain assist his judgment by sketching into this bare 
outline enough of the author’s detailed thought to reveal 
what I take to be at the least a significant fresh angle of 
vision from which to regard some of the persistent problems 
of philosophy. In this I shall endeavour to be articulate, 


1 The relevant writings for this are in the Philosophical Review for 
1915 and Mind for 1916. 
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even at the cost of much elision and perhaps some uninten. 
tional appearance of dogmatism. 


There is, then, a spiritual world. I, like every othe 
conscious being, am in it and of it. That palpable material 
environment which I see around me is real too—and it is 
dimensionally different. Here is being, just as it is also there, 
But here, in myself, being is taking “‘ personal”’ form; and 
it is real, in the sense that it is a system—as a tree for example 
also is—of functionally related elements. Only, it is a sub- 
jective system, one composed of experiences as the tree is 
composed of physical events. And if it be asked what 
experience means in this context, the reply consists in 
pointing to its definitory feature, the fact that it includes the 
possibility of being conscious. 

Such is the concept “‘ personality,’’ which this system 
seeks to make available for metaphysical investigation, It 
need not be embodied. But embodied or not, it is entirely 
of its own kind. Some analogy to its nature is found in the 
biological concept of organism, if we remember that the 
crux of biological organisation is, to use Whitehead’s word, 
process. A piece of matter which is alive is a functional 
organisation of events, in a system which is temporal through 
and through. And an organised experience is precisely such 
a system, except that the space factor is left out. The 
identity of a spirit or person is thus not brought home to the 
visual imagination. There are the two sorts of entity; 
(a) persons, and (b) animal or vegetable organisms, or crystals, 
or any other kind of material thing. Both can be made to 
seem as if they were only streams of events. A mechanical— 
e.g. a behaviouristic—psychology can render the one deli- 
quescent, as mathematical physics does the other. But 
entities of both sorts are really systems. And no event ina 
system belonging to the one mode of being can ever become 
an event in a system in the other mode of being, however 
much a psychical system and a physical may intertwine in 
the psycho-physical constitution of the higher animals, or 
however in some more shadowy way the two may glance at 
one another in the subsensitive forms of life. Matter is never 
mental, and mind is never material. Such, very barely 
expressed, is the metaphysical hypothesis here submitted on 
the ground of its methodological effectiveness. 

I suppose that no one who has matured amid the storms 
of the philosophical schools will expect any principle to be 
methodologically effective in the naive sense of stilling their 
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camour. But one could not be serious with a hypothesis if 
it had no relevance at all to the actual problems of the forum. 
Has this one thrown any light, then, on the thrice-familiar 
issues Which concern us ? What does it say universals are ? 
What are appearances ? Will it tell us if values are objective 
ornot ? Where, on this suggestion, are sense-data ? What 
is truth ? 

It would take us too far afield to attempt to sketch our 
quthor’s answer to these questions. Perhaps he did not 
answer them. It is possible that he did not want to answer 
them allasthey are put. His aim is perhaps rather to present 
a positive structure of thought, from within which we may 
hope sooner or later to distinguish what is fruitful in current 
controversy from what is barren. And if it is true that we 
donot ask a philosophical principle to supply solutions to all 
our problems, but only a tolerably effective angle from 
which to view them, the one we are considering can at least 
stake a prima facie methodological claim. 


That system of functionally related elements which we 
designate spirit, greets us at once as something apparently 
able to spread through time with its integrity inviolate. As 
spirit, I am to-day; was yesterday; and may hope to- 
morrow still to be. This appearance must be reality. The 
fundamental position is that spirit is something. Otherwise 
subjective being dissolves out of sight under the behaviour- 
istic formula ; and incidentally there may be no possibility, 
inits absence, of saving the physical itself from disappearing 
into the great “‘ as if ’” of the mathematical physicist ; which, 
tosay the least, would be a pity. For the common man will 
always want to know what matter is. He will insist on 
pointing at the landscape and demanding to be told what in 
the last resort is ‘“‘ really there.” And if perchance the 
psychologist has already told him that he himself is nothing, 
it will hardly do to add that out there too is—nothing ! 
Better if both could have some kind of an honest existence. 
How then is it possible that spirit should be a substantial 
reality, though its sole constituents are those scatterings 
upon time that we call experiences ? 

I must confine what I have to say on this cardinal point 
toa mere reference or little more, to another occasional paper 
published in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society for 
1982-83, under the title Spirit Time. 

The power of time to dissolve reality is, of course, the 
crucial question. I do not think the theory offered in the 
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above paper, of the nature of that time in which spirit exists, 
is fairly described as a mere reversion to the classical ¢op. 
ception of eternity. Occasion is taken to relate the cop. 
ception to that of Mr Alexander. Two of the three features 
which function in Alexander’s account are rejected as not 
applying to all time, namely its transitiveness and its 
irreversible character. Alexander’s third feature, successive. 
ness, on the other hand, is the character of time as such, and 
time so characterised is real. But the integrity of the spirit 
is maintained throughout it, by the circumstance that the 
spirit’s constituent events—namely experiences—are such 
that those already gone by in the succession can strike back, 
and those still to come can strike forward into those now 
passing, and all be modified in the process. There is no 
unreality about time. There is a far distant future as there 
is a far distant past. But neither is unmodifiable. The view 
is a departure from all views which presume an irrevocable 
physical past ; and in an ethical context would be exactly 
antithetical to that of Nicolai Hartmann: ‘a deed, once 
done, belongs to reality and can never be undone.” It is 
only with some such interpretation of time that a whole 
group of emotional attitudes, the most typical of them being 
repentance, remorse, and retrospective shame, are com- 
patible, if they are not to be meaningless. But, of course, the 
otherwise meaninglessness of those attitudes is not the ground 
from which the nature of time is deduced. 

This substantial though invisible time-conditioned reality 
which we call spirit, then, with its own laws of growth and 
its own conditions of well-being (and set as it is, in a physical 
body to which at first it is subject, but of which it is destined 
to take control), has its own orientation to the gamut of 
traditional epistemological problems. First in importance, 
here, is the line taken concerning the ideas of subject and 
object. 

It was probably an important step in the process of 
defining his attitude to Kant, when his own construction of 
the term “ objective ”’ first defined itself clearly in ou 
author’s mind. It formed the theme of his Inaugural Address 
at Glasgow in 1926. The term denotes not a mode of being 
but arelation. Being is physical or it is spiritual. To say o 
anything that it is objective is only to say that it is knowable; 
as much as this may be said of any part of being whatever; 
and to say this of it determines nothing about its constitution. 
The teaching here has apparently become anti-Kantian on 
two sides. The spiritual is not opaque to our knowledge ; 
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the contrary, it is the one thing that we know from within. 
In the second place, we know nothing of the material from 
the bare fact that we know it. 

With this restriction of the objective to one of its current 
meanings, and replacement of another by the physical, the 

rsistent problems emerge in a new alignment. Infinite 
fresh possibilities of being are involved in that mingling of 
the modes which we meet with in the psycho-physical human 
personality. Whenever this mixed mode, the human being, 
encounters the environing physical reality—for we presume 
that the physical world too is something—there arises the 
whole realm of that mind-conditioned which nevertheless is 
not mental. Then are revealed not only—in the first place 
—all the subjective mode of being itself and all the 
physical mode, but also, as they exist, such mind-conditioned 
entities as : 


i. Mathematical truths, which exist in one way, in relation 
to mind ; 
facts that so-and-so, which exist in another way, in 
relation to mind ; and thirdly 
values, such as sensory qualities, charm, utility, 
beauty, sanctity, together with truth itself in its 
aspect as value ; 

ii. all the sensory clothing of the physical which man 
looks upon, the physical in its garment of appear- 
ances which is properly called ‘‘ Nature”; and 

iii. images and all the work of the imagination. 


If this reflective reading of the Universe which man 
experiences did not bristle with difficulties it would hardly 
be areading. And to force some of these to the front was 
part of the very design. Thus we may ask how nature’s 
bright clothing is supposed to be related to the sheer physical, 
which science reveals ; that all-but-featureless realm, which 
is only ‘‘ as if ’’ it were even composed of undulations. The 
question is strenuously tackled in the author’s notes of dis- 
courses to his students, in lecture after lecture. But in 
working out an answer no myopic pre-occupation with sense- 
data is allowed to develop. Rather we are taken to the 
physicist himself, and to the chemist, to scan their actual 
analyses and see whether any functional relation can be 
established between the two realms, such as may make the 
report of the senses and the scientists’ account consist 
together as different sides of a possible single story. The 
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ideas of system and of function are utilised to avoid the cy] 
de sac of an atomising methodology. 

Then, what shall we say of the physical itself, this last 
tremulous abstraction pirouetting on the verge of non. 
existence, to which the mathematical physicist reduces 
matter ? There is not a trace in it of the only self-conserva. 
tion we know, that by which spirit sustains itself through 
time. Is it then existent, if, as our author insists, it is in no 
way mind-constituted ? Yes, we are told, but only if it may 
be conceived as having been created and as being constantly 
creatively sustained. 

At the extreme opposite end of the scale, again, where 
values subsist, is there not something of a difficulty in getting 
goodness in? What is a value, generically ? It is a feature 
developed when some part of the physical world is brought 
into relation with spiritual being. But this particular value, 
namely goodness, turns out to be the very being of that 
being. In other words, to describe moral goodness, to 
articulate it, to illuminate it, to become familiar with it, is 
to be in the literal presence of the spirit, to walk the very 
streets of the City of God. Such perambulation, one is tempted 
to say, was characteristic of this philosopher; rather an 
occupation of his. In fact, one of his great strengths lay just 
here. He was at home in the home of the moral spirit. He 
had a certain profundity of height. 


The soul of this philosophy, is, I think, in two traits of its 
author, his force of ethical principle and the wideness and 
gladness of his world. That, too, is their order of importance. 
His problem was subjective reality versus the solvent time. 
But he had seen the last of the ultimate doubt. He had dwelt 
too long among the larger self-integrations of the spirit to be 
capable of accepting the possibility that a structureless string 
of data was all the reality there. ‘“‘ Spiritual conservation 
obviously is possible. How then is it possible ? ” That is his 
problem. And his solution leans over into the theological on 
all its verges. In the indefeasibility of that self-integration 
he saw a hint of immortality. Upon its universalisation he 
shaped a conception of God. 

Thus, or somewhat thus, the teacher left the problem to 
his students looking on. Not, obviously enough, that he left 
them with a system closed; perhaps it would not close; 
but certainly, with the only possible honest ‘‘ stimulus to 
further work ” that there is ; namely, the faith that at least 
the lines of investigation pursued are worth while—that 
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something closes. It was a bold impression to leave. He 
intended to leave it. It is the note of his university lecturing. 
And it might even be said to have some high appropriateness 
in the contemporary holder of a chair of great names. Is a 
philosophical system of this ambitious type indeed possible 
in these present days ? To that question, in this context, an 
indirect answer is not perhaps inappropriate. It was at least 
the product of a mind eminently mature and balanced. 
Except in the sense in which the mean itself is an extreme, 
there was no extremist in that loved and familiar figure of 
the Glasgow University quadrangles, which will so hardly 
fade from memory ; him of the quick step and the instant 
courtesy, the far-seeing dauntless eye, and when unbent, that 
most reassuring of all his characteristics his quality of 
humour. It was in such a temperament that something 
always rare, and perhaps particularly rare in our own time, 
was generated ; a system of philosophic thought in which 
the religious hypothesis is called upon to furnish the clue to 
the labyrinth. That may be no argument for its validity. 
It is certainly, especially when one considers the net purport 
ofthe whole, no argument against it. For what is its ultimate 
purport except this : to recall spirit out of its dispersion and 
restore to it its ontological status. That is surely something 
that was becoming lost amongst us. And surely it is some- 
thing that cannot be lost. 
J. W. SCOTT. 


University CoLLEGE, CARDIFF. 





























THE MIRACLE OF LOURDES, 
SYLVIA LEITH-ROSS 


IF the Roman Catholic speaks of the “‘ miracles of Lourdes,” 
the non-Roman Catholic is tempted to say the “‘ miracle of 
Lourdes ” and to find that enough. Whether the apparitions 
were real or not, whether the sick are supernaturally healed, 
whether unbelievers are suddenly converted, whether prayers 
are miraculously answered, is not, for the moment, of interest, 
What is of interest is that, in this age of reason, an average 
of fourteen thousand pilgrims a day from May to October 
enter Lourdes for the simple purpose of defying reason. 


On February 11, 1858, Bernadette Soubirous, sent to 
gather wood on the further side of the Gave du Pau, leant 
against a rock and began to pull off her stockings. The 
stream ran icy cold and the rock of Massabielle rose huge and 
menacing on the other side. A great sound of wind made 
her look up. The poplars that border the stream stood 
straight and still. She bent down again to pull off her other 
stocking. The sound repeated itself. When she looked up 
this second time she saw, on the further side of the stream, 
luminous in the dark cavern hollowed in the rock of Massa- 
bielle, the figure of a woman. She fell on her knees and, not 
knowing what else to do, repeated her rosary. As she 
finished, the vision faded. Her two girl companions had 
seen nothing. On the way home, noticing Bernadette’s 
agitation, they plied her with questions until she told them: 
““I have seen something dressed in white.’’ They said 
quickly : ‘* It may be something that will harm us. Do not 
let us go back there.” Bernadette’s mother was sceptical, 
but said also: ‘‘ You must not go back.” Bernadette, 
however, longed to see her “‘ Lady ” again. Next Sunday, 
a radiantly beautiful day, on the way back from mass, 
Bernadette begged her sister and two or three other children 
84 
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io ask her mother for permission to return to the rocks. 
Divided between terror and curiosity, they stood hesitating 
_after all, in spite of what Bernadette had said as to the 
sweet goodness of the “‘ Lady’s ” face, the vision was much 
more likely to be that of an evil spirit than of a good one. 








They gasped and crowded together ; even Bernadette began 
tolose her confidence. Then one of them remembered what 
the catechism said about spirits : you had but to throw holy 
water over them and say: “If thou comest from God, 
approach—if thou comest from Satan, depart.” It was 
rally all quite easy and they could come to no harm. 
Yadame Soubirous gave reluctant consent and they started 
of, a trembling, valiant little band, clutching their rosaries 
ad a half-litre bottle of holy water, going forth to meet the 
avoy of God or Satan. Down by the clear, ice-cold stream, 
opposite the cavern, they stopped and knelt. In a few 
moments her companions saw the light of joy on Bernadette’s 
face. They put the bottle of holy water into her hands. 
She rose, shook the bottle carefully, and flung drops of the 
water at the luminous figure before her. Twice with 
strangled voice she repeated the formula: “* If thou comest 
fom God, approach . . . if thou comest from God, approach 
...’ but her courage failed her when she tried to add: 
“If thou comest from Satan, depart.”” Once more she sank 
om her knees whispering her rosary and once more, as she 
finished, the vision faded. 

Thoroughly frightened, all except Bernadette, the children 
tan home and the news of their adventure spread through 
the little town, coloured by faith or doubt, exaggerated or 
laughed at. To all questions Bernadette gave precise, 
unvarying answers. Her parents continued to say : “‘ These 
are childish imaginations.”” Four days later Bernadette, 
with two other older women, returned to the grotto. The 
two women knew by Bernadette’s face that the vision was 
before her. They told her to ask the figure who she was, 
was she a soul from purgatory ? did she want prayers or 
masses ? ‘* Let her write on this paper who she is and we 
will do all that we can for her.” Obediently, Bernadette 
held out pen and paper and a bottle of ink. With the perfect 
courtesy of the Pyrenean peasant she asked the “ Lady ” 
to have the goodness to write down who she was and what 
she desired. With equal courtesy, smiling, the ‘‘ Lady ” 
replied : ‘‘ I have no need to write down what I wish to tell 
you. Only do me the favour of coming here during fifteen 
days.” ‘‘ I promise,” said Bernadette. 
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Then followed a period which might well have turned the 
child’s head. Lourdes and its countryside were in an uproar, 
Hundreds, soon a thousand or two, waited at the grotto for 
a sight of Bernadette in ecstasy. The clergy remaine 
prudently aloof, but the authorities became alarmed. Hasti} 

they turned over rules and regulations in the hopes of findi 

a bye-law which would have some bearing on the case, but, 
alas ! the ground around the rock of Massabielle was common 
land and how prevent a child from kneeling on it ? Crowds 
gathered, but without disorder. No money was asked o 
given. The apparition made no subversive nor anti-Govem. 
ment speeches. Nevertheless, Bernadette was taken to the 
police station and threatened with prison if she continued ty 
go to the grotto. ‘“‘ Send me to prison if you like,” said 
Bernadette, “‘ but I must keep my promise to my Lady,” 
One day, they thought they had caught her. She was seen 
te drag herself on her knees up the slight slope inside the 
cavern and, bending over, to scratch the bare ground with 
her hands. The poor girl had gone mad, of that there was 
no doubt. But in the cup formed by Bernadette’s scraping 
fingers the earth became moist, then turned to mud, water 
rose over the edge and a tiny trickle spilt its way slowly dow 
to the edge of the cave. A few days later, miraculous cures 
by the aid of this water were announced, the crowds grew 
denser, the excitement greater. Only Bernadette remained 
unperturbed. Every dawn she talked to her “* Lady,” and 
then, quietly, in her wooden shoes and white “ capulet,” 
went off to the convent school. There she was known asa 
poor scholar, but a great lover of games. 

The civil authorities redoubled their efforts to find means 
to stop the “‘ scandal.” The Church still gave no outward 
sign. The gifts and ex-votos placed in the grotto were confis- 
cated; a squadron of cavalry was in readiness to quell 
possible riots; Bernadette was medically examined in the 
hope that she might be certified as insane. Access to the 
grotto was forbidden, palisades were built round it and 
guarded by police night and day until an order from the 
Emperor himself set the grotto free. 

On July the 18th, Bernadette had her eighteenth and final 
vision, and on the 28th, the Bishop of Tarbes at last broke 
silence and gave orders for an ecclesiastical commission of 
enquiry to be held. Witnesses of all sorts were called, 
evidence for and against was heard, Bernadette was examin 
again and again. The cases of miraculous cure were fully 
gone into by doctors and others, and a favourable report was 
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gat in to the Bishop. The latter, however, would say 
nothing until time had proved the reality of these cures. 
He waited three years and then ordered another enquiry. 
The cures were maintained, no witness altered nor went back 








upon his first evidence. The Bishop was satisfied: the 
Blessed Virgin had appeared to Bernadette and miraculous 
ures had taken place. In 1864 the Church took possession, 
s to speak, of the sacred precincts of the grotto, and, amid 
immense rejoicing, a statue of the Virgin was placed in the 
hollow where she had appeared to Bernadette. A church, 
built up the slope and over the top of the rock of Massabielle, 
yas under construction ; pilgrimages increased in size and 
mmber ; gifts came from all sides. When the crowd at the 
motto was thinnest, a small figure, poorly clad, was some- 
times seen. It was Bernadette, on her knees, remembering. 
... Not long after she joined the Sisters of Charity of 
Nevers, nursed the sick, taught the children, and died in 
1879, with the same gentle, if a little stubborn, discretion 
vith which she had lived. 


The church, or rather the basilica, in three tiers of white 
ad gold, is now finished ; the large grounds surrounding 
the grotto and the basilica are railed in; the miraculous 
water is turned on through taps; the basilica is flood-lit 
every night ; round a gigantic statue of Our Lady of Lourdes 
licker jets of blue light. Outside the gates are the sellers 
of candles, of bouquets, and of sticks of smuggled vanilla. 
Up the narrow streets are the crowded shops selling every 
variety of pseudo-pious trash, the hotels, the cafés, the 
aitocars. Vulgarity, ugliness, expense, discomfort and, on 
the other hand, as far as the pilgrim is concerned, less and 
kss emotionalism, less and less of the dramatic, the sensa- 
tional or whatever might appeal to the more childish or 
“popular” mind; moreover, an ever severer scrutiny of 
possible cures and less and less notoriety for the cured. Yet 
the number of pilgrims, French and foreign, increases, and 
the number of the sick also. Why? How is it that Lourdes 
holds it own ? 

Ido not know. I can only describe what I saw during 
two visits, one in 1923, the other last year. In both cases, 
through the kindness of French friends, I was allowed to help 
with the sick members of the annual “ Pélerinage du Nord,” 
and thus saw Lourdes more intimately than it is often possible 
fora non-Catholic to do. We had 45,000 pilgrims from the 
industrial towns of Lille, Roubaix, etc. In our own train, 
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on this last occasion, we had eighty-five sick. They were 
laid on rough mattresses on the wooden seats of third-clay 
carriages, or propped up in odd corners. The heat wa 
stifling and the journey lasted twenty-two hours. Dur 





the night, near Bordeaux, a train passed us with a glitter of 
light and a glad, clear cry. Then another and another, anj 
always the same clear cry. It was the Pélerinage National, 
hundred thousand strong, returning from Lourdes, greeting ys, 
On arrival at Lourdes, before dawn, the valid are drafted 
off into the numberless hostels, the sick are taken down tothe 
wards attached to the convent of the Sisters of Nevers, 
actually within the grotto grounds. An hour’s rest and 
already stretcher-bearers arrive to take them down to mass 
at the grotto. A quick breakfast and then begins the visit 
to the Piscine. Just before coming to the grotto there isa 
space railed off and shaded by trees. The sick lie there, on 
stretchers, in invalid chairs, on couches or benches, the men 
on one side, the women on the other, and one by one they 
are taken by the bearers through a curtained door into the 
bathing-rooms. From the Piscine the sick are taken back 
to the wards for their mid-day meal, and after a short time 
of rest are carried forth again to the Procession of the Holy 
Sacrament. Two or three rows of stretchers line the hug 
oval of the esplanade, then come the sick who are able to 
stand or sit, and behind them is gathered the crowd of 
ordinary pilgrims. There were about sixty-five thousand 
present the first time I was there, rather more the second 
time. Beneath the gold baldachin, the gold Monstrance 
moves slowly round the oval. The procession over, the sick 
go back to the wards, while the valid hasten back to the tow 
to get an evening meal and to be ready to join in the toreh- 
light procession. It forms at the grotto and pours in a dense 
river of light round the grounds and up and down the 
immense stairs curving on each side of the basilica, till the 
streams converge to form a lake of gold on the esplanade at 
its foot. Seen from above, this multitude of candles, carried 
by unseen hands, swaying slightly to the thundering “ Ave! 
Ave ! Ave Maria!” is a never to be forgotten sight, and for 
days after the roar of voices stays in one’s ears like the roar 
of waves on a pebbly beach. But it is not this rather facile 
appeal, dignified and well-organised as it is, that is in ay 
way the keynote of Lourdes. What is that keynote ? That 
is what one searches for, in the crowds, in the churches, 1 
the shadow of the grotto, in the silence of the wards. 
Is it mass suggestion as one so often hears ? It is true 
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that during the Procession of the Holy Sacrament a certain 
amount of suggestion might be felt. A priest, standing in 
the centre of the open space or kneeling with outstretched 
arms, leads the continuous intercession. The oft-repeated 
“Je vous salue, Marie!” does perhaps induce a receptive 
mood. The sharp clamour of the invocations, “‘ Lord, make 
me see!’ “*‘ Lord, make me hear!” are potent suggestions. 
The touching ‘‘ Lord, he whom Thou lovest is sick ! ” brings 
emotion near. But the shrillness of the voices steadies to 
“Thy will be done,” and quiet faces wait for the coming of 
the Host. 

Is it hysteria or blind superstition ? During all the hours 
Istood in the enclosure of the Piscine, or knelt among the 
stretchers at the Procession, or talked to the sick in the quiet 
of the wards, whether in the individual or in the crowd, 
there was, as far as I could see, an amazing absence of tension, 
emotionalism or excitability, and an equally amazing absence 
of disappointment when the days passed and no miracles 
occurred. It was the heroic resignation of the wounded 
during the War coupled in many cases with fine faith— 
though not in all. For it must be remembered that quite a 
number of patients come to the grotto with no belief what- 
ever, simply because a friend or a relation, a nun who has 
nursed them or a casual acquaintance, has suggested Lourdes 
as a last resource. There may be also some element of 
gambling. The chances are a thousand to one, but when all 
else has failed one might as well see what the Blessed Virgin 
can do. There is also doubtless a sense of importance. 
Although the pilgrimages count as many sick hearts as sick 
bodies, yet it is the latter which are necessarily the centre of 
the drama. But even among the cases where faith plays 
no conscious part, miracles, and even, perhaps, the most 
startling ones, occur. As to these miracles themselves, a 
completely unbiassed account of facts is hard to obtain. 
The * Bureau des Constatations,”’ before which all “‘ cures ” 
must pass, is composed of experienced doctors of whose 
sincerity it is impossible to doubt, but the older ones especially 
do not seem to have got beyond Renan and Charcot as 
exponents of ‘‘ the other side,’’ and are perhaps ignorant of 
the more subtle forms of functional disease. They win their 
arguments more by exaggerating those of their opponents out 
of all recognition than by meeting them on any common and 
moderate ground. They do not allow that doubt can be as 
well meaning as belief, and that an enquirer is not necessarily 
an atheist. Any medical man—and all, of whatever race 
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or creed, are welcome at the Bureau—would be received with 
perfect courtesy and frankness, yet I think perfect freedom 
of discussion would be rare. Apparently, from all one reads 
and hears, the examination of alleged cures by the Bureay 
doctors is as careful and as critical as it is possible to be, 
The only weak spot lies, perhaps, in the fact that the diagnosis 
of the disease is not always equally careful. Every patient 
brings a medical certificate from his own doctor, and in the 
case of a cure, every effort is made to verify or amplify these 
certificates, but it is not humanly possible to make sure of 
their accuracy, and yet it is on their accuracy that the nature 
of the cure depends. Nevertheless, when you have sub- 
tracted all the cases of mistaken diagnosis and all the 
unrecognised functional ones (the recognised ones are not 
counted as miracles nor are cases which relapse taken into 
consideration), there remains a residue, quite small perhaps, 
but very hard, surely, to explain away by any knowledge 
we have at present. And even were it explained away, what 
explains the miracle of Lourdes itself, the miracle of strength 
and sweetness which holds these vast crowds together ina 
sensible, orderly whole, which stills the bitterness of disap- 
pointment, and sends the sick away uncured, but reconciled ! 
Again, what is the keynote of Lourdes ? 

I think I came nearest to finding it on my first visit. I 
used to take a number of very sick men down to the Piscine 
in the morning. It seemed crazy, this idea of plunging men 
in the last stages of tuberculosis, of cancer, into an icy pool. 
But everything in Lourdes was crazy or—and every now 
and then the strange thought lanced through one—pre- 
eminently sane. One moved with greater freedom in a 
world whose horizons had receded; one saw further, clearer, 
with a sense of exploration. . . . But down at the Piscine, 
one could only be conscious of a contrast too great, too 
monstrous to be borne. Could anything be more poignant 
than to look at the circle of quiet hills, the radiant light, the 
swift, clean river, and then at those rows of twisted, tortured, 
hideous bodies? And yet it was as one stood in that railed-off 
space watching the seemingly endless procession of bearers 
depositing one miserable burden after another, watching the 
crowd of pilgrims pressed against the railings, watching the 
staggering, coughing, limping figures, that one became aware 
of a transformation, of a new factor which was neither faith 
nor hope, nor superstition, nor hysteria, but sheer and over- 
whelming pity, pity stretched to an unimagined point, 
beyond all human experience, pity suddenly become a force, 
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sweeping all before it. The sufferers saw the sum of suffering 
round them and forgot their own. Their every look and 

ture was transfigured and compassion flooded through 
them. It was the blind who cried loudest that the lame 
might walk, and the lame who begged that the blind might 
see. They began by crying “‘ Deliver me ! ” but before their 
prayer was finished, pity implored “ Deliver them!” Their 
very life streamed out of them in a forgetfulness of self more 
utter than one would have thought possible, and another 
life streamed in. What might be the possibilities of this 
yell-nigh incredible abolishment of self, even for a moment ? 
We have come to regard pity as useless if she does not 
translate herself into ‘‘ organised activity.”” At Lourdes, 
where all material aid is put aside, she can be herself. Can 
we apprehend what might come to pass within that trinity 
of pity, suffering, and the love of God ? 


S. LEITH-ROSS. 


SINGLETON, SUSSEX. 
























HESITATION. 
LADY VYVYAN. 


THOSE secrets underlying laws of balance were understood 
in diverse fashion by the inventor of the pendulum and by 
St Simon Stylites on his pillar, but there was a third character 
in history, or fiction, who understood them not at all, and 
his fate was to suffer the extreme penalty by reason of his 
very submission to their power, thus affording to posterity a 
sorry example of virtue exaggerated into fault or balance 
fallen into indecision. This was the philosophic quadruped 
whose self-restraint and prudence played him such a scurvy 
trick when he found himself standing between two bundles 
of hay ; because he found in each of them exactly the same 
attraction he was unable to move, and so he stood there until 
he died of hunger. 

Public opinion has always paid homage to the man of 
decision and treated with contempt the hesitating character, 
as if the power to see clearly, ignoring side-issues of value it 
may be, to walk straight, rough-shod over others if need be, 
to grasp firmly, pushing aside other claimants it might be, 
were qualities deserving only approval and admiration. 
The story of the philosophic ass has therefore always roused 
mirth rather than sympathy; while St Simon perched on 
his strange eminence will command respect although he may 
not gather followers, while the pendulum working steadily 
within appointed limits is model for all that is commonly 
deemed admirable in human beings. The breadwinner of the 
family, the hireling of a master, the employé in a business, 
the deputy for any potentate, all these acquire merit in s0 
far as they attain the regularity of the pendulum. Public 
opinion has never credited hesitation with any value in the 
scheme of things and has embodied its opinion in the ancient 
proverb: ‘‘ He who hesitates is lost.”” The wise old author 
of Ecclesiastes used a farmer’s experience to express the same 
92 
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snviction that hesitation is fatal to success in practical life : 
“He that observeth the wind shall not sow; and he that 








regardeth the clouds shall not reap.” 

If one begins lightly to scan the literature of the world 
one will find innumerable passages written in praise of daring 
ad decision. It is, of course, possible to amass quotations 
in support of any point of view, and the advocate of hesita- 
tion might make a case for himself by citing famous writers ; 
yet one gains the impression that all through the ages the 
majority of thinkers looked upon decision as a quality of the 
highest value, and the majority of moralists considered it 
their duty to incite men in season and out of season to know 
their own minds and to act upon that knowledge with speed 
and energy. William of Orange was certainly voicing a 

pular sentiment when he declared that he would “ die in 
the last ditch rather than see his country’s ruin.”’ 

Long ago in the days of Xerxes one of the Persian 
generals buried some treasure on the field of Plata, and 
Polycrates consulted the Delphic oracle about the best 
means for finding this treasure. This was the stern oracular 
reply : 

mavra diGov xve (Turn every stone). 

A biblical parallel to this piece of advice may be found 
inKcclesiastes, in the saying : “* Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
todo, do it with thy might.”’ It is interesting to note, in the 
second half of the verse, which is seldom quoted, the belief 
that inspired this morality: ‘‘ For there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither 
thou goest.”’ 

Perhaps the most ardent pean of self-confidence ever 
written was that little poem of Henley : “‘ I thank whatever 
gods may be For my unconquerable soul . . . It matters 
not how strait the gate, How charged with punishments the 
ig I am the master of my fate: I am the captain of my 
$0 A 

The same thought was expressed with less vigour by a 
Latin poet, who said: ‘‘ Fabrum esse suae quemque for- 
tunae.” (Every man is the architect of his own fortune.) 
And again, in the seventeenth century, in one of the most 


high-spirited love poems of the English language, by James 
Graham, Marquis of Montrose : 


‘“* He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
That dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all.” 
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The gambler’s version of this attitude of mind has been 
pithily expressed by Hoyle, in his 12th rule of the game. 
** When in doubt, win the trick’; and the hunting man, 
version in the old saying : “‘ Throw your heart over first and 
follow it.”” Emerson expresses the same thought in mor 
transcendental fashion: “‘ A man is to carry himself in the 
presence of all opposition as if everything were titular and 
ephemeral but he.” 

Some of the greatest religious teachers also have taught 
the virtue of decision. In the Bhagavad-Gita the true Yogi 
is described as “ unwavering” or “‘ rock-seated ” and ag 
‘“‘ remaining in a secret place by himself with thought and 
self subdued, free from hope and greed . . . having made 
the mind one-pointed.”” Socrates, when preparing for death, 
declared to his friends: ‘* There is no man who could make 
me consent to do wrong from the fear of death . . . I would 
perish at once rather than give way .. . throughout m 
whole life . . . you will find that I have never yielded a 
single point in a question of right and wrong to any man,” 
And the greatest Teacher of all, the One Who preached with 
deeds more eloquently than with words, told His disciples; 
** He that is not with me is against me.”’ Also He bade them 
“Ask and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock and it shall be opened unto you.” 

Thus all through the ages the quality of decision has won 
human admiration and approval. So universal and so deeply- 
rooted is this attitude that the orator, the poet, the bio- 
grapher will not lightly take for theme a hesitating hero, 
and, if a sign of hesitation should be displayed midmost in 
the heroic career, the narrator will nearly always attempt to 
modify or excuse it, or else he will freely acknowledge the 
lapse and hasten to point therefrom a moral. To the 
Westerner in particular it is natural to dislike hesitation and 
regard it as an enemy, because often it will delay, prevent or 
interrupt by the unseen workings of the mind that pro 
jection outward of activity which to all Occidentals is the 
major part of life. 

Yet there is another aspect of the question. There is an 
old saying with, apparently, a merely physical implication, 
that describes the action of one who will “ reculer pour mieux 
sauter.” In that same fashion may hesitation be the starting- 
point for enterprise, acting like the touch of spurs on a horse. 
Possibly, in our craze for speed and action, in our refusal to 
find any place in our lives for a moment’s honest hesitation, 
lies the root of many of our present troubles. In this age of 
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machinery, one second’s hesitation may send men hurtling 
into eternity while the engine takes control. In this age of 
nictators the nations have lost power of self-direction and 
yet they will not face even the brief hesitation that would 
ie prelude to new purpose in their journeying; therefore 
they seek outside themselves the decision that they lack and 
,Hitler wins the plebiscite by millions and a Mussolini may 
»mmand his people and his King. 

Hesitation has become a bugbear, and yet it is an essential 
thing in the rhythm of life, playing shadow to the light of 
iecisiveness and bringing the quietude of ebb after flood-tide 
f activity. A little thought will make us realise that 
ithough all through the ages, and to-day more loudly than 
wet, men have cried shame on hesitation as the foe to 
human success and human prosperity, it has nevertheless 
played an important part in great actions and great art and 
inthe spiritual lives of men. 

Leopardi, in one of those sketches that for quiet pene- 
trating beauty are only comparable to the novels of Turgenev, 
has given us an imaginary conversation between Christopher 
Columbus and his trusty follower Gutierrez. It is a beautiful 
tight at sea; their voyage of discovery has lasted far too 
lng, and the two friends are both yearning for a sight of 
lnd. @Ve are made familiar with all the hopes and fears of 
(Columbus and with the geographical theories that had spurred 
him to this journey. He speaks of fallacies in general, he 
geaks of the test of experience, he speaks with calm philo- 
sphy of the gain that will accrue to them even if the object 
of their voyage is not attained. What enhanced joy the 
mere possession of life will give after all these risks at sea. 
“Who ever numbers among human blessings the having a 
little land to sustain one’s feet ?”’ He refers to their “ great 
desire for the sight of a little corner of land ; this is the first 
thought that presents itself when we awake, and with it we 
fallasleep ; and if only sometime we discern afar the summit 
ofa mountain or forest, or other landmark, we shall not 
contain ourselves for joy.” 

Gutierrez, playing the part of Greek chorus to the 
Messenger, asks him now and then a question and Columbus 
pours out his reflections on the signs and portents of their 
voyage ; on that strange deviation of the compass he has 
just discovered ; on the feeling in the air at the present time, 
more sweet and tepid than hitherto; on the shape of the 
clouds at sunset, different in form and colour during the last 

few days, and on the changeability of the wind which blew 
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no longer steadily but as if interrupted by some o 

on a branch with rosy berries that went drifting by, and q, 
the numberless birds round the ship, many of them in shay 
unlike sea-birds ; all these things signs that land might af 
last be near. We see in his talk the whole wide outlook of, 
man concerned with great ideals and thoughts but caref 
of the smallest detail, of a lonely idealist searching for th 
undiscovered land of his own dreams. 

Gutierrez assures him of loyal support, but adds : 


“* By way of conversation, I should be glad if yu 
would tell me precisely, in all sincerity, whether yu 
still feel as sure as in the beginning of discovering lan 
in this part of the world; or whether after so mud 
time and so much experience to the contrary, you d 
not begin to doubt.” 


And then comes the confession that throws into high 
relief the greatness of the lonely explorer. So many pry 
nostications, made before he put to sea, have already failed 
him, so many hopeful signs in bird-life and in other aspects 
of their journey have already proved delusive. 

He replies to Gutierrez: ‘* Parlando schiettamente ¢ 
come si pud con persona amica e segreta, confesso che som 
entrato un poco in forse.” (‘‘ Speaking plainly, and as on 
can with a confidential friend, I confess that I have begunty 
doubt a little.”) Or, to translate the last phrase quite 
literally: ‘‘I confess that I have entered a little into 
perhaps.” 

Hesitation has played its part in the great epic d 
America’s discovery, and the man seems far greater for that 
one moment of confession to his friend. 

Leopardi, of course, has used the poet’s imagination i 
this picture of Columbus, but how convincing a picture it’, 
leading one’s thoughts on and on to other heroes in the world 
of action. If biographers were gifted with omniscience, whit 
might we hear of the secret qualms of Attila, of Cesar ant 
Napoleon, the self-questionings of Alexander? In history 
the writing on the wall is clear for all to read, but the plait 
man will not now remember the tremors of the hand tha 
wrote ; only the poet and the thinker can recall those move 
ments. 

It is easier to trace the part that hesitation has playedit 
great art, for the artist more than any other man is subjet 
to the rhythm of moods. 
What hopefulness and what despair, what aspiratiol, 
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triumph and humility, what fervours and what hesitation 
come pouring from the soul of the artist into some form that 
will remain a thing of beauty, into sounds that will echo in 
the air, long after his departure. Artists have known the 

test joy and the deepest sorrow, they have experienced 
in their individual beings the vacillation of the weak and the 
confidence of the strong, the wavering of fear and the 
buoyancy of hope. A Leonardo, a Beethoven, a Michael 
Angelo were not men of iron who pursued undeviating, 
untroubled course to the achievement of their works. 
Hesitation troubled them and doubt and periods of darkness 
came swiftly alternating with their joy in mere existence, in 
work, in vision, and every mood in turn was but the ebb and 
flow of that great tide of creation which was their life. But 
the particular hesitation of the greatest artist, his attitude 
in the face of life’s mystery, is a legacy of some far-off 
pre-natal condition when man was not thus imprisoned in 
the body. It is an inexpressible mood. Plato has come 
nearer than any other writer to expressing it. The words 
come from the mouth of Socrates who is describing a par- 
ticular kind of ecstasy. 


** The kind of madness which is imputed to him who, 
when he sees the beauty of earth, is transported with the 
recollection of the true beauty; he would like to fly 
away, but he cannot; he is like a bird fluttering and 
looking upward and careless of the world below; and 
he is therefore thought to be mad. And I have shown 
this of all inspirations to be the noblest and the highest 
and the offspring of the highest to him who has or shares 
in it, and that he who loves the beautiful is called a lover 
because he partakes of it. For, as has been already said, 
every soul of man has in the way of nature beheld true 
being; this was the condition of her passing into the 
form of man.” 


He goes on to describe the wanderings and transmigration 
of the soul, using as a simile the figure of a charioteer driving 
two horses. The whole passage gives a wonderful picture of 
that hesitation which may be associated with the crowning 
glory of man’s higher nature. 

One modern poet has, in his most famous ode, recaptured 
something of the vision of Socrates and has given to that 
highest form of hesitation unhesitating tribute. He praises 
i blessings, delight and liberty, childhood and hope, and 

en adds : 
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“* Not for these I raise 
The song of thanks and praise : 
But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 
High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised : 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet a master-light of all our seeing ; 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the Eternal Silence : truths that wake, 
To perish never.” 





































But it was not only in the work of those artists who were 
also seers that hesitation played a part. The great love 
poems of the world would never have been written but for 
that hesitation which was so vividly described by Dante in 
one of his short poems embodied in La Vita Nuova, that 
hesitation which has always made the unsatisfied lover like 
a blown leaf whirled about by the wind, or a cloud driven 
fitfully by tempest, or a wave storm-tossed on its career 
towards immeasurably distant shores. 


“ Tutti li miei pensier parlan d’Amore, 
Ed hanno in lor si gran varietate, 
Ch’ altro mi fa voler sua potestate, 
Altro folle ragiona il suo valore ; 
Altro sperando m’apporta dolzore ; 
Altro pianger mi fa spesso fiate ; 
E sol s’accordano in chieder pietate, 
Tremando di paura ch’é nel core, 
Ond’ io non so daqual materia prenda ; 
E vorrei dire, e non so ch’ io mi dica ; 
Cosi mi trovo in amorosa erranza, 
E se con tutti vo’ fare accordanza, 
Convenemi chiamar la mia nemica, 
Madonna la pieta, che mi difenda.” 


(All my thoughts always speak to me of Love, 

Yet have between themselves such difference 

That while one bids me bow with mind and sense, 

A second saith, “‘ Go to: look thou above ; ” 

The third one, hoping, yields me joy enough ; 

And with the last come tears, I scarce know whence : 
All of them craving pity in sore suspense, 

Trembling with fears that the heart knoweth of. 

And thus, being all unsure which path to take, : 
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Wishing to speak I know not what to say, 
And lose myself in amorous wanderings : 
Until (my peace with all of them to make), 
Unto mine enemy I needs must pray, 
My Lady Pity, for the help she brings.) 
(Translation by Dante Gabriel Rossetti.) 


Dante was, of course, the prince of lovers, and hesitation, 
the bane of lovers through all ages, had him by the throat as 
itwere, but in humble walks of life alike and proud, in homely 
proverb and in stately verse it has left its mark. 

There is the country maid pulling dandelion seeds as she 
murmurs: ‘* He loves me, he loves me not,” and there is 
Petrarch’s resounding line: ‘* Né si né no nel cor dentro mi 
suona’’; and between these two there has been every 
variety of hesitation among those who have found in the 
great gift of love not a haven but a veritable tempest of 
desire. 

Hesitation, then, has played a not ignoble part in the 
lives of doughty men and in the development of artists it has 
been like a back-draught fanning flame, but the part that it 
has played in the spiritual growth of individuals is incalcul- 
able, and would be fit subject for a lifelong study. Tennyson 
went to the heart of the matter when he declared, in some- 
what blunt fashion : ** There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.”” Cardinal Newman gave 
to his own personal hesitation heart-rending expression in the 
hymn: ‘‘ Lead kindly Light amid the encircling gloom, Lead 
thou me on.” Francis Thompson gave us in The Hound of 
Heaven a brilliant picture of the hesitant soul. The tale, 
however, is an unending one, and there is no doubt that all 
the saints and early Fathers, all anchorites and preachers, 
hermits and reformers, all those who have followed “ reli- 
gion”? in one form or another, have known moments of 
hesitation when their lodestar would grow dim and their life 
would seem to be but dust and ashes, and their own deepest 
aspirations would evaporate at the very source. St Teresa 
and many of the mystics have dwelt at length in their 

writings on such periods of life, periods when hesitation 
would hold them in thrall and the soul would be dry, periods 
when “ fear shall be in the way, and the almond tree shall 
flourish, and the grasshopper shall be a burden, and desire 
shall fail.” 

But the very prophet of hesitation, the man who not only 
understood that it was inevitable as the change in seasons, 
but who actually turned it, by precept and example, into an 
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asset of the spiritual life, was George Fox, the Quaker, Ty 
sit still and wait ; to dwell deep ; to pause upon it ; to wait 
in the light ; not to proceed unless a way opens ; never to 
disregard a “‘ stop in one’s mind”; such are some of the 
expressions by which he sought to inculcate among his 
followers the peculiarly Quaker form of hesitation that 
implied reliance on a higher power. 

Yet long before the days of George Fox, in fact nearly two 
thousand years ago, there was living a deformed emancipated 
slave who discovered the value and meaning of hesitation in 
the relation of man to his God, and proclaimed by his words 
and life how human hesitation before a guiding power may 
attain the strength of perfect balance, leading finally to the 
capacity for progress or for conquest, just as certainly as that 
ass in the story proved how hesitation may end in helpless 
hopeless indecision and disaster. Here are the words of 
Epictetus, that enfranchised slave ; 


‘“* Even as the traveller asks his way of him that he 
meets, inclined in no wise to bear to the right rather 
than to the left (for he desires only the way leading 
whither he would go), so should we come unto God as to 


a guide.” 
C. C. VYVYAN, 


TRELDWARREN, CORNWALL. 
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WILLIAM TYNDALE: TRANSLATOR, 


; to SCHOLAR AND MARTYR. 
helple LILIAN F. GRAY. 
yords of 


Taz fourth centenary of the martyrdom of William Tyndale, 

translator of the New Testament into English, falls on 
that he § etober 6 of this year. There have been other translators 
t rather § before and after—Wyclif had written the Bible in English 
‘leading § ine hundred and forty years before Tyndale was born—but 
od ast Tyndale was the first man to conceive the idea of having 

a English version printed for the masses. Early in life his 
YAN, indignation was aroused at the dogma-bound ignorance of 
the people, and if he barely lived to see the fulfilment of a 
vow once passed in righteous wrath to an antagonistic priest, 
“If God spare my life, ere many years I will cause a boy 
that driveth the plough shall know more of the scripture 
than thou doest,”” he was most certainly the pioneer who 
blazed the trail of which the Authorised Version of the Bible 
in1611 was the first landmark. 

As is often the case with those to whom we owe so much of 
our present freedom, comparatively little of his early history 
is known. Both his birthplace and date are relatively 
obscure. It is conjectured that he was born round about 
the year 1484 in Gloucestershire—either at Slymbridge near 
Stonehouse, Melksham Court in Stinchcombe parish, or 
Hunts Court, North Nibley. According to Foxe he was 
“brought up from a child in the University of Oxford,” but 
later records state that he entered Magdalen Hall in Easter 
Term 1510. Strangely enough he is entered in Boase and 
Clark’s Register of the University of Oxford under the name 
of “* Hychyns,”’ either the assumed or real name of one of his 
grandparents. He took his B.A. in 1512 and M.A. in 1515, 
but we gather that in addition to his studies he 
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‘read privily to certain students and fellows of Map. 
dalen College, some parcel of divinity;  instructj 
them in the knowledge and truth of the Scripture, 
His manners also and conversation being correspondent 
to the same, were such, that all they that knew him, 
reputed and esteemed him to be a man of most virtuoy 
disposition, and of life unspotted.”’ 





After taking his M.A. he moved to Cambridge University, 
Alluding to this, Foxe refers to him as “ spying his time,” 
This rather ambiguous passage can have two meanings— 
either that, having proceeded “in degrees of the schools” 
of Oxford he wished to absorb further learning at rR 
particularly in Greek and theology, or, equally as likely, hi 
** parcel of divinity,” aiming at truth of the Scriptures rathe 
than what the Roman Church thought fit to give, was already 
being considered too heretical for Oxford. It is certain that 
Cambridge was already years ahead in its religious outlook, 
more particularly as Erasmus, with his new learning, was 
installed there as a lecturer in Greek. Whatever the reason 
for Tyndale’s going to Cambridge, it was there that this 
earnest, questioning student, although probably a 
rebellious against the imperialism of the Roman Catholie 
Church, was ordained. 

Somewhere about 1521 he entered the household of Sit 
John Walsh, of Old Sodbury, Gloucestershire, as domestic 
tutor and chaplain. He appears to have been liked ther, 
but his zeal made him exceed his duties, and he went ott 
preaching what was considered almost “heresy ”’ in the 
neighbouring villages ; thereby arousing, not unreasonably, 
the antagonism of the local clergy. Foxe gives us a vely 
subtle picture of him at this time : 


‘“‘'Then Master Tyndale, as he was learned and wel 
practised in God’s matters, so he spared not to show 
unto them simply and plainly his judgment in matter, 
as he thought; and when they at any time did vay 
from Tyndale in opinions and judgment, he would 
show them in the book, and lay plainly before them the 
open and manifest places of the Scriptures, to confiute 
their errors, and confirm his sayings.” 


As a fairly natural consequence of all this, he fell under 
suspicion of heresy, and stern warnings were issued to him 
from the Chancellor of the Worcester diocese. Undauntel, 
however, he declared his intention of translating the Scrip 
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lures into English for all to read. In the preface to his 
ransiated edition of the Pentateuch he gives his reason : 


“Because I had perceived by experience, how that 
it was impossible to establish the lay people in any 
truth, except the Scripture were plainly laid before 
their eyes in their mother tongue, that they might see 
the process, order, and meaning of the text.” 


By the end of a two years’ stay in Sir John Walsh’s 
household his mind was made up. Being a brilliant scholar 
inGreek, Latin and Hebrew, he knew his own ability. Fired 

ith enthusiasm, he hastened to the Bishop of London, 
ithbert Tunstall, in the summer of 1523. He confidently 
ilieved that the bishop would approve and uphold the 
rightness of his cause, but in this he was disappointed. He 
found indeed that “‘ not only that there was no room in my 
ind of London’s palace to translate the New Testament, but 
so that there was no place to do it in all England.” How- 
wet, he had not yet despaired of producing his work in his 
wm country, and for a time became a preacher at St 
Dunstan’s in the West. By good chance a wealthy London 
iderman, Humfrey Monmouth, heard him preach and 
amt something of his ambition. At last Tyndale was to 
eceive some practical encouragement and sympathy. For 
ix months he was a guest at the alderman’s home, and was 
wble to continue his studies and work: without interruption. 
By this time he had realised that publication of his trans- 
htion in England was impossible, and his alderman friend 
sve him “‘ ten pounds ”’ to help him on his search abroad. 
He left England in May, 1524, destined never again to 
turn to his native land. 

His first visit was to Wittenberg, then the home of Luther, 


md the goal of all the rebellious young priests of Europe. 
to show § 


hough England was laggard in stirring from her sluggard 


seep, and slow to overthrow the shackles of theological 


morance, other countries were not so backward, and the 
wed of Protestantism was already vigorously germinating 


mmany lands. Wittenberg represented the Rome of this 
new movement, and to quote one of them : 


** Students from all nations came to Wittenberg to 
hear Luther and Melancthon. As they came in sight 
of the town they returned thanks to God with clasped 
hands ; for from Wittenberg, as heretofore from Jeru- 
salem, proceeded the light of evangelical truth, to 
spread thence to the utmost parts of the earth.” 
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While here, Tyndale finished translating the Gospels anjj Lond 
Epistles, and afterwards, with a loyal band of English} of co 


helpers, settled down in Cologne, where the printing of th 
first quarto edition of the New Testament was commenced, 
But even in this comparatively free minded city they wer 
not safe—they were “‘ heretics ”’ and liable to be condemnej 
to governmental authorities. Through the hostility of , 
John Cochleus, they were soon obliged to flee with they 
already printed sheets to yet another city—Worms. Her 
the quarto edition was finished, and an octavo edition als 
published—both of 3,000 copies—by early in 1526. 

Some idea of the ruling ecclesiastical spirit of this time 
can be discerned from a letter written to Henry VIII. by 
Edward Lee, afterwards Archbishop of York, then on his 
way through France to Spain : 


“Please your Highness to understand that I am 
certainly informed as I passed in this country, that an 
Englishman, your subject, at the solicitation and 
instance of Luther, with whom he is, hath translated 
the New Testament into English ; and within few days 
intendeth to return with the same imprinted into 
England. I need not to advertise your Grace what 
infection and danger may ensue hereby if it be not 
withstanded. This is the next way to fulfil your realm 
with Lutherians. . . . All our forefathers, governors of 
the Church of England, hath with all diligence forbid 
and eschewed publication of English Bibles, as appeareth 
in constitutions provincial of the Church of England. 
Nowe, sire, as God hath endued your Grace with 
Christian courage to sett forth the standard against 
these Philistines and to vanquish them, so I doubt not 
but that he will assist your Grace to prosecute and 
perform the same—that is, to undertread them that 
they shall not now lift up their heads; which they 
endeavour by means of English Bibles.” 


This same New Testament was quickly denounced by 





the very bishop, Tunstall, of whom Tyndale had had early 
hopes, and after a passionate oration at St Paul’s Cross, all 
the traceable copies were publicly burned. This brings to 
mind a story, vouched for by the chronicler, Hall, which 
gives us a light on another side of Tyndale’s character, and 
one not always to be found in zealots—a sense of balance and 
humour. 

A merchant named Packington told the Bishop 
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spels anjj London that he thought he could get hold of a large number 
English} of copies for him to destroy. Hall says : 
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“ The Bishop, thinking he had God by the toe, when 
indeed he had the Devil by the fist, said ‘ Gentle Mr 
Packington, do your diligence and get them; and with 
all my heart I will pay for them whatever they cost you, 
for the books are erroneous and nought, and I intend 
surely to destroy them all, and to burn them at Paul’s 
Cross,’ Packington came to William Tyndale and said, 
‘ William, I know that thou art a poor man, and hast a 
heap of New Testaments and books by thee, for the 
which thou hast both endangered thy friends and 
beggared thyself, and I have now gotten thee a merchant 
which, with ready money, shall despatch thee of all that 
thou hast, if you think it so profitable for yourself.’ 
‘Who is the merchant ?’ said Tyndale. ‘ The Bishop 
of London,’ said Packington. ‘ Oh, that is because he 
will burn them,’ said Tyndale. ‘ Yea, marry,’ said 
Packington. ‘I am the gladder,’ said Tyndale, ‘ for 
these two benefits shall come thereof: I shall get mone 
to bring myself out of debt, and the whole world shall 
cry out against the burning of God’s Word; and the 
overplus of the money that shall remain to me shall 
make me more studious to correct the said New Testa- 
ment, and so newly to imprint the same once again, and 
I trust the second will much better like you than ever 
did the first.’ And so forward went the bargain, the 
Bishop had the books, Packington had the thanks, and 
Tyndale had the money.” 


Within a short time the sale of all foreign books was 
forbidden in England, but copies were smuggled over in kegs 
and bales of merchandise, and stealthily distributed by a 
band of brave men called “ Christian Brethren.’ Even 
though to possess a Tyndale-printed Bible might mean 
punishment or even death, they were eagerly sought after by 
the many who wished to read the Bible for themselves. 

From now on, the life of Tyndale was in constant danger. 
ey not so much at first because, strangely enough, the 
King had a surreptitious respect for him and his helpers, 
and, for reasons of his own, really wanted to encourage the 
spirit of the New Reformation. But not in Tyndale’s 
unorthodox way—not by the publishing of the New Testa- 
ment in the vernacular without the authority of King or 
Church. Later on tolerance was replaced by intolerance, and 
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the lives of these early printing reformers, particularly that 
of Tyndale, became of little worth. 

Of his journeyings, adventures, and trials, we have but 
bare mention. Many times he only escaped arrest by the 
strategy of his faithful friends. Once, in 1529, he was ship- 
wrecked off the Dutch coast and lost his newly-completed 
translation of Deuteronomy. While at Worms, in 1530, he 
translated and published the whole of the Pentateuch. Later 
on he had to leave Worms, and found refuge at Marburg, 
under the Landgrave of Hesse. It was at Marburg that he 
published his ‘‘ Practyse of Prelates,”’ a strong indictment of 
the Roman Church. 

From here he went to Antwerp, where he entered into a 
lengthy controversy with Sir Thomas More without in any 
way converting the latter to his views, or changing his own, 
His life became a series of involuntary movements, ever 
seeking opportunities for further printing of the Bible and 
various translated theological works, all the result of his own 
linguistic study and enterprise. 

Nor was he immune from publishing troubles. In 1534 
he had to contend with a proof-reader named George Joye, 
who exceeded his authority by making changes in Tyndale’s 
original text immediately before publication during the 
month of August. In November of the same year Tyndale 
rejoined by publishing a revised New Testament, with a 
preface commencing ‘“* William Tyndale yet once more the 
Christian reader ”’ and in which he expressed his opinion of 
George Joye’s conduct in no uncertain terms. 

For ten years from the time that he left England did he 
labour in the sacred cause of truth, encouraging his ever 
increasing band of helpers and followers by his selfless and 
brave example. The shadow of death hovered always near 
him, and he knew it. Eight years before he died he wrote: 


‘* If they shall burn me, they shall do no other thing 
than that I look for. . . . There is none other way into 
the Kingdom of Life than through persecution and 
suffering of pain, and of very death, after the example of 
Christ.” : 


The last two years of his life were spent at the house of 
Thomas Poyntz, an English merchant at Antwerp, where he 
was relatively safe. During May, 1585, however, through 
the agency of Henry VIII., he was lured outside the city 
boundaries and arrested by officials of Charles V., Emperor 
of the Netherlands, and a zealous champion of Roman 
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Catholicism. He was imprisoned in the State prison of 
Vilvorde, near Brussels, and in spite of impassioned appeals 
from all classes of people, was finally found guilty of heresy 
and condemned to death. The end came on October 6, 1536, 
when one of the most noble and brilliant English scholars of 
the day was first strangled and then burnt at the stake. So 
ended a life of high endeavour. Even in the moments of 
direst extremity, his thoughts were of his compatriots, priest- 
ridden subjects of a corrupt Church, for whom he had ever 
been working, his last words being, “ Lord, open the King of 
England’s eyes.” 

It would almost seem that his prayer was answered before 
it was uttered, because in 1585—after his arrest—a complete 
English Bible was compiled and published by one of his 
former assistants, Miles Coverdale. It is true that it was not 
circulated for use among the churches, but it was patronised 
by Thomas Cromwell, and openly dedicated to Henry VIII. 
Ironically enough, most of this translation was the work of 
Tyndale himself. Herein lies the whole crux of Tyndale’s 
ope by the King. Henry VIII. had no objection to a 

ible in the vernacular. What he objected to was someone 
not only making translations without his authority, but 
persisting, year after year, in this heinous offence. The King’s 
ego could not thus be so openly defied, and his net about Tyn- 
dale grew tighter and tighter until he was caught in the end. 

The chief excuse for his persecution was that his trans- 
lations were considered ‘“ erroneous”? and, in some cases, 
“a mischievous perversion . . . intended to advance here- 
tical opinions.” In spite of certain rather controversial 
marginal notes, the latter was certainly never his intention 
—his desire to spread the knowledge of God’s Word was 
singularly pure-minded and innocent of designing—while 
Time proved the injustice of the former. A few insignificant 
mistakes there may be, but as he translated from the original, 
Professor Pollard is right when he says that “no Greek 
scholar would dispute the fact that Tyndale’s expressions 
were less of a perversion of the truth than those they dis- 
placed.” In any case, the fallacy of this “‘ perversion ” 
accusation is finally proved by the publication in 1611 of the 
Authorised Version, most of which was Tyndale’s original 
and unaltered work. 

In honour of his memory, one cannot do better than echo 
Froude’s words : ‘‘ Aman whose history is lost in his work, 
and whose epitaph is the Reformation.” 


Harrow. LILIAN F. GRAY. 








HOPE IN THE SLUMS, 


HORACE THOROGOOD. 


Ir says a good deal for the energy and efficiency of the 
various social reconditioning movements that have been at 
work in London during the present century that the improve- 
ment in the standard of living can be seen even in the slums, 
Many places that we should call slums to-day would have 
been thought “ not bad ” thirty-six years ago. This is not 
because the slums themselves have im i can only 
improve a slum by destroying it ; the improvement is in the 
slum-dwellers. They are more sober; they are better 
educated, fed, clothed, and doctored; they are better 
mannered and more law-abiding. The squalor of the slums, 
which is to a certain extent made by the slum-dweller, has 
accordingly diminished, and the slum itself is less apparent 
to the passing eye. 

It is not common in the East End now, as it was at the 
beginning of the century, to be assailed by fetid smells 
emanating from doorways more like the mouths of dark and 
evil caverns than the entrances to human homes. Public- 
house precincts are no longer the habitual scenes of brutal 
fights, and the midnight pavements are not made hideous 
with bawling, drunken women. People do not now die of 
starvation in the streets. There are not many places left 
aie it is unsafe to walk alone at any hour of the day o 
night. 

¥ Then, of course, the area of the slums has been reduced. 
If you look at the large map of London on the wall of the 
Housing Centre in Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, the coloured 
spots marked on it to indicate where slum clearances ai 
rehousing have occurred seem very small compared with 
the dark and dreary stretches in which they are isolated. 
But the realities for which they stand mean a lot more than 
the map hints at. For the block of Council or Association 
108 
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flats, although covering a small area in a dark district, is an 
outpost of civilisation. It shows an example of a better way 
of living. It stirs ambition in the surrounding slums to get 
outofthem. Instead of a whole population in that inhabited 
patch being sunk in one monotonous squalor, here is a place 
where the people have been lifted above it in the sight of all, 
free from dirt and damp and overcrowding and ugliness : 
and those who are left in the slums around see that this 
state is not only superior, but accessible to people like 
themselves. 

Ideals will grow quickly when they are nourished by good 
hope. 

i cca, the flats open up communication with a 
superior social culture. There is the estate manager, con- 
stantly in and out, not merely as rent collector, but as 
adviser and friend. Very often, the manager is a woman, 
and excellent as are the men employed in that capacity, the 
women estate managers of London are splendid. They 
carry on the Octavia Hill tradition. Some of them, in their 
youth, worked with that noble pioneer. Miss M. M. Jeffery, 
her girl secretary, for instance, after working in the slums of 
Shadwell and St George’s-in-the-East in the days when they 
were among the most sinister in London, became manager 
of the Crown Estate in Columbia Market. They work 
extraordinarily hard, engrossed all day with correspondence, 
workmen, inspectors, gas, water and electric companies, 
lettings and leavings, applications and complaints; and 
necessarily involved in the domestic affairs of their tenants 
—the baby’s ailments, the difficult boy, the girl’s lost job, 
the husband’s accident, a thousand-and-one things with 
which they have no official concern, but which, being perfect 
monsters of sympathy, they cannot keep out of. Their 
sympathy and tact, and their instinctive understanding of a 
poor woman’s problems, are part of their wonderful efficiency. 

Then there are the Council members and officials, and the 
members of the Housing Associations, whose duties bring 
them to the flats, men and women of a high type. Interested 
visitors from other parts of London, and from other cities 
with similar problems, come to get ideas. These are all 
contacts that benefit the neighbourhood. They make 
valuable breaches in the solid lumps of the slum areas, letting 
in the light that disintegrates some of their worst features. 

But although the slum area in London has diminished, 
and the human element in the slums has improved, slums are 
still there to an appalling extent. The question: What is a 
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slum ? arises at this point. It is a place, lived in, which js 
unfit for human habitation by reason of insanitation, 
dilapidation, insufficient space and light and air, and lack 
of the elementary facilities for cleanliness and health—one, 
or several, or all of these together. It need not be over. 
crowded, or verminous, or dirty, in order to be a slum, but 
it generally is. Poverty and lack of other accommodation 
compel the poor to herd together in whatever shelter the 
can find, and the overcrowding develops the other eyils 
almost inevitably. 

There is a house in the Victoria Dock Road district known 
to the Housing Centre as “‘ the worst house in London.” Its 
eleven rooms are occupied by sixty-five people, including 
negroes. Scarcely anything that could be physically o 
morally wrong with a human abode is absent from that 
house. 

I was in a Bethnal Green slum the other day which would 
need the brush of Hogarth and the pen of Dickens to describe, 
It was called a ‘‘ Square,” but it was no bigger than an 
ordinary back-yard. One could almost spit across it. To 
find it, one has to take a side turning off the main road, dive 
out of that into a maze of smaller streets, and go through an 
archway between two houses. There it lies, as secretly asa 
maggot in an apple. 

There are eleven cottages round this ‘‘ Square,”’ one with 
three rooms, the others with two; and fifty-three persons 
were living in them when I saw them. The two rooms, one 
above the other, are about 11 feet square; height, 8 feet 
below and 7 feet 6 inches upstairs. Except four, which have 
the street on the other side of them, the cottages are built 
against a blank wall. They are infested with bugs. 

In one of the cottages live a widow, her daughter and 
son-in-law, and five grandchildren—eight people. The couple 
have known no other home since they were married. Another 
small cottage has been lived in by a couple and their four 
boys for nine years; another holds a couple and their two 
sons (twenty-eight and twenty-one) and two daughters 
(twenty and eighteen); another, a couple and their son 
(fourteen) and four daughters (twelve to six). 

Any attempt to imagine the discomfort and impropriety 
that must attend the huddling together in two small, 
verminous rooms of so many people of various ages and 
sexes, must fail. The heat in summer is often so stifling that 
the people leave their cottages at night and sleep outside m 
the “Square.” One unventilated cupboard next to the 
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in the living room is the only provision for storing 
ey Water comes from one tap in the “‘ Square.” The 
single dustbin close to it (it stands under bedroom windows) 
overflows with the refuse of the eleven cottages, and breeds 
apestilence of flies. In two corners of the “‘ Square ” a low 
archway gives access to a little alley with a row of four w.c.’s, 
their state too dreadful to describe here. They are unlit, 
and after dark the children are afraid to go there. In this 
abominable alley the eleven households do their clothes- 
washing. 

Here, then, is a modern slum, amply fulfilling the require- 
ments of our definition—overcrowded, insanitary, verminous, 
filthy, malodorous and short of all the elementary necessities. 
People pay twelve shillings a week for the privilege of living 
there. 
There are hundreds of such places in London, The map 
inthe Housing Centre office showed thick clusters of them in 
Southwark, Bermondsey, Bow, Paddington, St George’s-ins 
the-East, St Pancras and Hoxton. They reminded me of 
brief glimpses I had had into some London interiors. I 
remembered the hovel close to Paddington station where a 
sick child lay in bed with beads of damp trickling down the 
wall beside it, and the wallpaper flapping soddenly ; the 
mother had so little on that she was ashamed to go out until 
it was dark. I recalled another basement, in Walworth, 
where an ill woman lay in an atmosphere so fouled by bad 
drains that it required a violent effort of the will to enter. 
In a tenement in Southwark, I found a family of five dis- 
tributed about a small room where a corpse lay on the bed. 
Ihave waited outside a house in Whitechapel in the doctor’s 
car while he delivered a woman of a child as she lay on a bed 
of old newspapers on the floor. I have seen slugs on the 
floor in a Bermondsey basement dwelling. I was in a house 
in Bethnal Green where the children were slept upstairs in 
the summer to avoid the rats and downstairs in the winter 
to avoid the bugs ; and in another close by, in hot summer 
weather, where the woman told me she-dared not open the 
window because the sparks from the trains passing just above 
flew in and set the curtains alight. I know a crowded tene- 
ment in Hackney where the girls who “‘ go to business ”’ in 
the City have to keep their day clothes, at night, wrapped in 
paper to protect them against vermin. 

Single glimpses, but they revealed samples of a kind of 
life lived by hundreds of thousands of the poor in London. 
A woman estate manager said to me: “ All social reform 
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work is work for posterity. The people who do it ought not 
to expect to see the fruits of it. That will be for another 
generation.” 

The hard dictum seems true of housing reform work jp 
London. Success is too slow and too piecemeal to be noticed, 
even with the acceleration of pace and the multiplication of 
reformed spots which the last ten years have produced. Its 
very progress creates fresh obstacles, like a broom movi 
across a cluttered space, clearing here and piling the onl 
up higher there. While you are clearing a slum, the dishoused 
people have to be put up somewhere—in a city where there 
is already no room to move. If the county council builds a 
new estate for them on the fringe of London, like Becontree 
and Morden, it is too far from where they work ; also, it is 
dull, and the new neighbourhood looks down on them, and 
the local authority upon whom they are planked resents the 
expense of having to jertowes and maintain services for them 
schools, doctors, hospitals, roads, drains, and so on, 
Slowly, on the cleared spaces, the nice new flats go up, but 
how are people paying with difficulty twelve shillings a week 
for their old slum dwelling to pay the fourteen shillings to 
twenty-one shillings weekly rental which the cost of land 
purchase, labour, the superior appurtenances, and manage- 
ment charges make necessary? It is true that a family 
paying twelve shillings a week in a slum are often better off 
paying eighteen shillings in a council or association flat, 
because their health improves, reducing doctors’ bills ; they 
are relieved of the expense of patching up the worst dilapida- 
tions which, in the slum, they had to do themselves or 
nobody would; they need spend less on cleaning, which 
often, in the slum, includes one shilling a week on vermin 
powder ; and the men, being fitter for work in the healthier 
conditions, lose less in unemployment spells. 

But these savings are “invisible.” What the slum- 
dweller sees is only the increase in the rent. 

The improvement in the standard of living which has 
been noted also creates its new economic problems. The old- 
time ‘‘ choker ” round the neck of the East End labourer 
has given place to collar and tie, and he keeps his boots 
polished when off duty. The women and girls have to have 
silk, or imitation silk, stockings, and like to keep their hait 
“ dressed.” Everyone reads some sort of paper, if only for 
the betting news. All these things force up the domestic 
expenses, so that the general advance in wages often leaves 
the family with no more money to spare than they had before. 
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This is a very baffling problem for the housing reformers. 
It is not practical politics to lift people up and give them 
tastes for better things than they have been accustomed to, 
without at the same time providing them with the extra 
means necessary to realise their improved ambitions. Yet 
that is what is happening on a large scale, and it is the 
innocent, even commendable, reason for much of the 
impatience of bus-workers, dockers, waiters, cleaners, 
builders’ labourers and other low-waged men with their terms 
ofemployment. They want what they have been taught to 
wish for. Who can justly complain ? One borough is trying 
to solve the problem by scaling rents according to means— 
applying a sort of Means Test to applicants—in such a way 
that the total rental brings in the economic minimum. This 

obviously opens the way to discontent and jealousy, 
and imposition too; but the experiment will be useful. 

It is impossible for any one who knew the slums thirty 
years ago to survey the London scene to-day without 
pleasure at the improvement wrought and proceeding. Many 
of the slum-workers themselves are too young to remember 
what used to be, and they often get unduly downcast at the 
mass of wretchedness constantly under their eyes. We older 
ones can take a more historical view. We see in memory 
what has vanished, and, by comparison with that, the 
present aspect is full of encouragement. We believe that the 
age of well-intentioned fumbling with the problem is 
definitely passing. Mistakes of the past have taught their 
lessons. The new methods show a clearer comprehension of 
the task, with a consequent greater confidence in handling it. 
They are following the right clues, and they have got into 
the hands of the right people. The end of the slums may be 
still distant, but it is faintly in sight. 


HORACE THOROGOOD. 


LoNnDON. 






































A VOICE FROM BATTERSEA.* 
A. H. EYRE. 


THE place where I was born is a dark place. It has no little 
window where the sun comes peeping in at dawn. Heaven 
has been shut out from its affairs. If one man had planned 
this thing, his name would be execrated; but collective 
crime meets with no punishment—yet. 

Battersea is an insult to the people who must live there. 
It was marshland, then market gardens, then an Industrial 
Neighbourhood. Gentlemen came to Battersea Fields to 
settle Affairs of Honour! Hooligans fought with bare fists. 
Gentlemen and Hooligans, working together in perfect 
understanding, ran a railway through Battersea from Nine 
Elms. The railway and the riverside attracted Indus- 
trialists. The riverside attracted Turner and Whistler. The 
Industrialists won. Factories and wharves sprang up; 
shoddy workmen’s dwellings also: Dirty smoke; Factory 
fumes. 

New churches sprang up; brick boxes of little dis- 
tinction. The children of Battersea ceased their dropping of 
curtseys to the Vicar’s wife. Their children did not know 
the Vicar; they went to Socialist Sunday Schools (if they 
went anywhere), not to church. I heard no cleric preaching 
against the Crime which is Battersea. 

Battersea Fields became Battersea Park. The Wilder- 
ness blossomed as the rose. The London County Council 
looked after it. And the poor of Battersea were pushed back 


1 Many articles written in the vein of what follows are offered to the 
Editor. They come from many places and most of them seem to have 
been prompted by some religious or philosophical article found by the 
writers in these pages. Individually they are outside the province of THE 
HisBERT JOURNAL, but collectively they represent a social phenomenon 
of no little significance. ‘‘ A Voice from Battersea ’’ strikes the prevailing 
keynote.—Epiror. 
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farther into slums. Land values went up. High flats sprang 
up round the park. From the windows of the flats, Journa- 
lists, Authors, Artists, and at least one Magician, looked over 
the blossoming wilderness. Gilbert Chesterton was among 
those prophets before he went to Beaconsfield and Rome. 

Cambridge discovered Battersea. (Slwmming was fashion- 
able in those days.) Cambridge sent Preachers of the Gospel 
into Battersea. But the people sat tight—at home. The 
Preachers could get away from Battersea when they would, 
and Battersea folk thought this made rather a big difference. 
Cambridge sent scientists, doctors, lecturers and under- 
graduates to live in the Settlement. Battersea preferred the 
Washington Music Hall and the “ Prince’s Head.” 

Battersea was declared a Republic—by some. Even this 
made no visible difference! John Burns worked for the 
people for many years—and retired to his library when the 
Great War began. Superior people (from Streatham) did 
what they could, but Battersea wasn’t having any—or not 
much. A certain Canon built most of the churches ; he also 
invented Parish Magazines. Indirectly, he helped the poor 
to be quiet in their slums. Battersea put the Parish Maga- 
zines in the fire, used them for pipe-lights and curl-papers. 
They did not contain the sort of dynamite that would blow 
Battersea up. 

Men went forth to their work and to their labour at six 
o'clock in the morning (I heard them tramping by) and 
returned not again until six in the evening, or later. Then 
they wanted a drink ; some of them wanted many drinks. 
Cambridge and the Parish Churches, Nonconformists and 
the Salvation Army tried to convert them, but they went on 
just the same. Streatham said they “‘ weren’t quite nice ”— 
and Streatham was right. You wouldn’t be “‘ quite nice ” if 
you went to work at six in the morning and thirst got the 
better of you in the evening. The mean little streets were 
full of poisonous fumes and smoke from the factories. Beer 
seemed the only refuge. 

The Cambridge Preachers did not tell the labourers how 
very wrong it was to do so much work, they only told them 
how wrong it was to drink so much beer and to do what was 
wrong in other directions. Yet, surely, some kind of excite- 
ment was necessary. The “ Prince’s Head ’’ and Pony Moore’s 
“Washington ’’ were better than nothing. Few found 
excitement in Mission Services and Cambridge Men a-talking. 
And some who did enjoy those mild excitements really only 
came for the free milk. One household received a pint of 
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milk daily and other helps from a dozen different religi 
denominations. Poor old Grandmother must be fed anda 
warm ; and what are the Churches for anyway ? The oral 
came fast and furious; the fumes made the mean streets 
pri Yet Batterseans would receive neither culture nor the 
ospel ! - 

helsea, that home of artists, decided upon a clean-up, 
and abolished its slums. The Chelsea slum-dwellers came tp 
Battersea. Long ago, Wilberforce and others (who lived on 
Clapham Ba rors abolished slavery—but not in Battersea, 
Battersea adopted the Public Libraries Act, and certain 
readers began to suspect they were not getting a square deal, 
Most certainly they were not. That’s the worst of books; 
they put ideas in people’s heads. How inconvenient! John 
Burns told his constituents to think more and drink less, and 
lost no popularity thereby. They knew John was right. 
However, they went on drinking. The thinking minority 
went on thinking. 

Families of enlightened ones went to live in outer suburbs, 
And Battersea went from bad to worse. There were wild 
doings on Wandsworth Common, and Clapham Common (in 
spite of Wilberforce memories) was no better. Bushes and 
declivities in the soil were removed from Clapham Common. 
Open playing fields were made ; yet still, after dark, Batter. 
seans (and Claphamites too, perhaps) conducted themselves 
unseemly. Churches arose which were Very High, and large 
congregations came thereto, mostly from outside Battersea, 
Streatham almost adopted its poorer neighbour, but admitted 
no equality. One could feel cultured and well-to-do m 
Battersea while it was impossible to feel at all superior in 
Streatham. The Streathamites, indeed, were all very fine 
and large—until they were found out. 

Slumming went out of fashion. The Settlement went to 
Borers Cambridge lost interest. Before that, Cambridge 

reachers worked and prayed amongst the poor with a fer- 
vour almost apostolic ; but each in his season married a lady 
from Streatham or elsewhere, became respectable, and 
moved away. A celibate Missionary from Zanzibar also 
failed to make an impression upon the multitude. He went 
back to Christian Africa, preferring that to Heathen England. 
Free milk, coals, blankets and country excursions ceased and 
the people lost their faith. Can these things be ? 
he War came upon us all, and Battersea lost the (rather 
weedy) flower of its youth. The London County Cound 
looked and saw that many young men were C.8, Cannon 
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fodder was of poor quality. So half the park was turned into 
ying fields and athletic grounds, that Battersea boys 
might run, jump and be strong for the next war. Hell! 
The old village High Street is crowded with coster- 
mongers’ barrows. The riverside church gets more dilapi- 
dated every day. Hope is equally faded and out of date. 
Battersea struggles on. No one lives there unless he must. 
Give the people a country holiday, I say; and while they 
are in the woods, blow Battersea up and let it be started 


ee plake first learned about ‘‘ Dark Satanic Mills,”’ I reckon, 
in Battersea. Mrs Blake was the daughter of a Battersea 
market gardener—as innocent as Eve before the fall. She 
could neither read nor write at first and was (therefore ?) a 
happy woman. 

t don’t know why my parents lived in Battersea; I 

ect that the only reason was unreason—pure cussedness. 
I did not choose to be born there. : 

Things are better in Battersea to-day—it is much easier 
toget away. Why do the Heathen so curiously live together 
in Battersea? Because ‘‘ The Faithful” imagine a vain 
thing. They imagine that what is taught on Sundays can be 
flatly contradicted (for business reasons) all the week. An 
underpaid, overworked servant cannot possibly believe in 
his master’s piety. (Even the free treats, milk, coal, and 
blankets, have been knocked off!) They don’t start work 
now so early in the morning. Thousands don’t start work at 
* They are “on the dole,”’ half starving in a world of 
plenty. 

Battersea hears of 5,000 New Zealand lambs driven into 
the sea—to keep prices up; of coffee burnt in Brazil—to 
keep prices up; of wheat destroyed in Canada—to keep 
prices up. At their Sunday Schools they were told of One 
who fed 5,000 people and thought not at all about prices. 
That Shepherd cried ‘Feed my Sheep.” The modern 
shepherd (having killed his sheep) cries ‘‘ Feed ME—con- 
tribute to the Diocesan Quota ! ”’ 

Battersea (always Victorian at heart) is not amused ; 
not half amused enough. Battersea, and a thousand places 
like it, may grow grim, savage, quarrelsome. There’s going 
to w : row in someone’s house; in someone’s house that 
night 

Can anything be done about it? Or, as the Battersea 
lads would say, ‘‘ What hopes ? ”’ 

The key to all the possibilities will be found amongst the 
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débris of what has happened. NOTHING can be done fy 
Battersea’s bricks and mortar. There’s no cure for guch 
“‘ architecture’? but destruction. Necessary changes 
as in a thousand other places, must come gradually. Hoye 
by house, street by street, the old things must go, that the 
new City may be built. The blowing up of undesirable place 
is, of course, too drastic. We don’t do that sort of thing jp 
England. But strong feelings must be expressed, or weil 
blow up ourselves. 
_ There has been much talk. Wise things have been said= 
and foolish things too. The Master Industrialists would not 
listen ; they did not like the wise things that were said, 
(They are beginning now to learn that discontented servants 
cannot be good servants. They even appoint “* Welfare 
Officers ” and hope for an increase of dividends thereby.) 
The Industrial Workers listened, but felt for years that they 
could do nothing. And that’s what they did. They wentt 
pub, club and cinema. Sometimes they talked things over; 
yet Battersea did not change. | 

There’s little hope for the older people ; they are too set 
in their ways. And they have decided to make the best of 
things—so far as there is any decision amongst them. Hope 
lies with the younger generation, which has already shown 
initiative, when possible, in moving away from Battersea, 
The young people‘ watched their parents being kind to their 
even poorer neighbours, their patience, their real goodness of 
heart with nearly everything against them. (I have kept the 
good wine until now.) There’s a great unwritten tradition 
amongst the poor ; we should thank God for that. 

The best young Batterseans value education and seek it. 
But there’s education and education. Schools there are—and 
places where the light shines. Teachers there are (pro 
fessionals)—and men with something to give. What Batter 
sea needs is more teaching by men and women with a sense 
of vocation and no teaching at all by men and women who 
value only vacations. Many a teacher tells me that he (ot 
she) entered the profession for the sake of regular (if small) 
pay, security and long holidays. Does the average teachet 
love his pupils ? I only want to know. 

Missions have failed (when they have failed) because 
most of the missionaries lacked staying power. They didn't 
stay in Battersea. A “‘ better job” took them off. Theres 
only one valid missionary method. It needs no funds to 
speak of, no organisation, no patronage, and no advertise 
ment. This method is far from easy, but it is very simple. 
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The true Missionary just lives the life he believes in amongst 
the people he desires to help. And he goes on living that life. 
He endures to the end. He does not “ marry a wife ’’ unless 
he is quite certain that the lady will be willing to share his 
sufferings. Can any bridegroom be so certain? The true 
Missionary does not look for “* a better job ”’ or take one if it 
isoffered. He sticks to his post. 

Battersea, of course, is exceedingly stupid. It cannot be 

uaded to believe in the importance of work which can be 
dropped for the sake of a larger salary. Culture will come to 
Battersea when leisure is no longer a polite name for un- 
employment and when enforced leisure is paid for as enforced 
york is paid for. Teachers have done very little towards 
teaching the poor the right use of leisure. Even people who 
have been servants themselves are troubled by the question, 
“Where shall we get our servants ? ’—to which the only 
sraight answer is another question: ‘‘ Why not do your 
own dirty work ?”’ What’s the world coming to? Shall 
the poor have leisure and other advantages of wealth ? 
“The poor ye have always with you ”’ was probably not a 
mere statement of fact, but an accusation. 

They were more honest in ancient times. They called 
their servants slaves, and slaves were obtained anyhow. But 
Wilberforce abolished slavery. So we really must not ask, 
“Where shall we get our servants ?”’ A willingness to serve 
would attract to ourselves all due and deserved assistance. 

0 most quaint Theologian! You talk much of sin; I 
+a the word Ugliness and so do most wayfaring men. 

ttersea is ugly. Righteousness would make it beautiful. 
The key is with the old people of Battersea. They are not 
tice to look at, but they possess a divine gift—Neighbourly 
Kindness. And their tolerance and patience are wonderful. 
Those are seeds of beauty. 

Another key is with the young people who go away to 
better places—making an opportunity for rebuilding Batter- 
sa. It is really a good site for an attractive, partly industrial, 
garden suburb. It has already the Thames, a Park—and two 
wide Commons. When Battersea can keep only a few resi- 
dents, the landlords won’t be able to charge unjust rents and 
will have to make the place more attractive. The young 
people of Battersea who go away from it have youthful 
idealism, and youthful idealism is a promising seed of beauty. 

Ugliness, I say, is sin; and Beauty is holiness, righteous- 
ness, the Way of Life. An ugly place is a sinful place. 
Citizenship is nothing if it is not Love in action. Good 
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citizens love the place they live in; they love one another anj 
desire beauty. Who could love Battersea or Manchester, o; 
Gateshead-on-Tyne, or the mining villages, as they are ? 
The people are not “ hopeless ” while neighbourly kind. 
ness is with them. The people are not hopeless while they 
possess youthful idealism. I know some whose idealism has 
kept them in Battersea. They are missionaries to their ow 
people. When Missionaries, Teachers, Preachers, Merchants, 
Manufacturers, Lawyers and the rest cease altogether to be 
men doing a paid job of work for the pay’s sake, and beg 
to desire for all the best things they desire for themselves, 
there will be no more Battersea—and no more ugliness, 


A. H. EYRE. 
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SAMUEL H. THOMPSON, 


Formerly State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Tennessee. 


Iris now a little more than a decade since the trial, famous 
the world over, took place in the hamlet of Dayton, county 
of Rhea, State of Tennessee, United States of America. 
It grew out of what is frequently referred to, in the parlance 
of the street, as the ‘‘ Monkey Law.” The State legislature 
of 1925 enacted a law whereby teachers using text-books in 
any way denying the story of divine creation or that man 
descended from a lower order of animals are guilty of a 
misdemeanor. It put so-called Darwinism on the black list. 
The text of the law is as follows : 


* CopE of Tennessee, 1932: Paragraph 2344, page 
290 : 

** UNLAWFUL TO TEACH IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ANY 
THEORY THAT DENIES THE DIVINE CREATION OF MAN— 
It shall be unlawful for any teacher in any of the 
universities, teachers’ colleges, normal schools or other 
public schools of the State which are supported, in whole 
or in part, by the public school funds of the State, to 
teach any theory that denies the story of the divine 
creation of man as taught in the Bible, and to teach 
instead that man descended from a lower order of 
animals. (Acts of 1925, chapter 27, section 1.)” 


Later this Act was declared constitutional by the State 
Supreme Court, one of the five justices dissenting. The 
violation is counted a misdemeanor and the fine, when 
conviction is obtained, not less than $100. 

Applying to all schools of the State supported in any way 
by public funds, high schools with courses in biology would 
naturally come in for close inspection and legal action or 
public censure. 
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Dayton is just a village, but supports a high school with 
the required curriculum. No one took the law very serious} 
at first. One evening in the village drug store a local ciyjj 
engineer said to the high school teacher, John T. Scopes; 
** Do you teach biology ?’’ The reply was in the affirmative, 
The civil engineer said he would swear out a warrant against 
Teacher Scopes for the violation of a State statute. This 
remark was evidently regarded as a joke by all present, 
However, the next day or soon thereafter, the warrant was 
obtained and in due time legally served. Then the affair 
began. 

"The name of that small village has quickly found its way 
into every nook and corner of the civilised world. It 
and the trial have been mentioned more than once in the 
pages of THE Hisspert JourRNAL. Rather recently the 
writer was in a middle-western State far removed from 
Tennessee. On being introduced to a public school official 
as being from Tennessee, he was met with the remark; 
““Oh, you are a Fundamentalist!” There is nothing 
disgraceful in a man being either a Fundamentalist or a 
Materialist, for that matter, but that one incident shows how 
Tennesseans are looked upon away from home. References 
to the same effect have appeared in THE Hrspert 
JOURNAL. 

Lincoln Steffens, author and world-wide traveller, in his 
autobiography published in 1931, page 247, says: ‘“* New 
York in the ’nineties was about what Tennessee is nowadays, 
a provincial, moral community with a conscience.’ No 
doubt he had in mind our so-called “‘ Monkey Law,”’ and the 
Scopes trial at Dayton in the summer of 1925. 

To understand why a law like this could be passed in 
Tennessee and remain on the statute books one must know 
something of the general background of the citizens of the 
State. 

In the first place the Western District of the Colony of 
North Carolina, out of which the sovereign State of Tennessee 
was finally created, had its first white settler home estab- 
lished in the year 1769, and the region was settled largely 
by descendants of Puritan stock, noted for their piety and 
for their belief in a Hereafter of the John Calvin and John 
Wesley faiths. This Western District became the territory 
south of the River‘Ohio by Act of Congress in 1790, when 
the Republic was very much in its swaddling clothes. In 
1796 it became the State of Tennessee, the first State to be 
carved out of a territory of the new Republic. And it had 
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above 66,000 free inhabitants and about 10,000 slaves at 
that time. 

A State Constitution was adopted in 1796. To show that 
the Convention framing that instrument was made up of 
piously minded people or of bigots—depending upon one’s 
viewpoint—Article IX., Section 1 of that Constitution reads 
as follows : 


“Whereas, ministers of the gospel are, by their 
profession, dedicated to God and the care of souls, 
and ought not to be diverted from the great duties of 
their functions ; therefore, no minister of the gospel 
or priest of any denomination whatever, shall be eligible 
to a seat in either house of the legislature.” 


Section 2 of the same Article reads : 


‘‘ No person who denies the being of God, or a future 
state of rewards and punishments, shall hold any office 
in the civil department of this State.” 


So far as my information goes, and considerable search 
has been made, no other of the forty-eight States comprising 
the American Federal Union contains such provisions in its 
Constitution. 

Garrett and Goodpasture’s History of Tennessee, perhaps 
the most widely quoted State history to-day, says, on page 
124, in speaking of the Constitution of 1796 : 


‘“‘ Thomas Jefferson pronounced it the ‘ least imper- 
fect and most republican’ system of government that 
had been adopted by any of the American states.” 


It should be remembered that Tennessee is the sixteenth 
State of the Union, or rather was the sixteenth to come in. 

Two subsequent Constitutional Conventions have been 
held, one in 1884 and the other in 1870, and each retained in 
full the above-named Sections of Article IX. 

Within the past quarter of a century the Tennessee 
legislature has enacted a law requiring Bible reading once 
aday in all public schools, and the same selection shall not 
be read more than twice in any one month! Some intellec- 
tuals, so I am reliably informed, refer to this as the South 
Sea of the Bible Belt. 

The above paragraph brings one to remark that the entire 
South is,said to be the emotionally religious section of the 
United States. Concerning prohibition, it was said by some, 
even many, to “‘ vote dry and drink wet.” Tennessee is of 
the South. In the recent repeal legislation fostered by the 
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1982 platform of the national political part now in powe 
in this country, North Carolina and South Carolina failed of 
enreh and Tennessee accepted repeal by a meagre majority 
only. 

In the first decade of the nineteenth century certaip 
portions of Tennessee witnessed the appearance of a religious 
wave known as the “ Jerks,”’ to be followed by a peculig 
religious sect known as the ‘“* Holy Rollers,” who show thei 
enjoyment of religion by working themselves into a fre 
resulting in rolling on the floor of the church or whereye 
they happen to be. They are active in several places to 
this day. True, the “‘ Jerks” affected a relatively small 
proportion of the population, but the effect was considerable 
nevertheless. 

It is well to consider that in the early days of the State, 
and, indeed, of the Republic, and even before, certain 
religious enthusiasts felt called of themselves to defend the 
Faith against the teachings of such men as Thomas Paine 
and his AGE oF Reason, and later the spreading influence 
of GrrarD CoLLEGE in which’ by the will of its founder, 
who left the school about six million dollars, now grow 
to almost 100 million dollars, no clergyman would be 
allowed to teach. 

These self-appointed defenders of the Faith multiplied 
in certain parts of the country when Charles Darwin 
announced his scientific findings, which were garbled in 
almost every conceivable way by men who knew not the 
scope of the findings of Darwin or understood his writings, 
The writer has heard Darwin denounced from the pulpit 
in words that no one should use. 

These self-perpetuating defenders continue to exist, and 
when a well-meaning member of the Tennessee legislature 
proposed an Act to forbid the teaching in the public schools 
of the State from any text-book, the subject-matter of which 
was not in full accord with the Bible story of the Creation 
of man, the stage was set. The Governor of the State, at 
that time, was a high-class man and member of a leading 
evangelical denomination. However, it will be shown later 
in this article that the Governor, perhaps, had some 
misgivings. 

The law stands on the statute books of the State, Since 
its enactment in 1925 no Governor has had the courage t0 
advocate its repeal. During the sitting of the 1935 session 
of the State legislature a member introduced a Bill seeking 
to repeal this law. The repeal bill was introduced in the 
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House by a young man, a student in the Law Department 
of Vanderbilt University. It was debated for two hours, and 
tuned down by a vote of 67 to 20. This was in February, 


Me That the Dayton trial brought the State of Tennessee 
yorld-wide fame or notoriety, again depending uponthe point 
of view, is conceded by all. Clarence Darrow was the chief 
defence attorney, while William Jennings Bryan, twice the 
nominee of one of the two dominant political parties of the 
gation for the Presidency, fought for conviction and, as is 
yell known, passed on at the close of the trial. One of the 
defenders of young Scopes was the able jurist Judge John R. 
Neal, who had been Dean of the State University Law 
Department, and is said to have been forced out of that 

ition, along with other professors in that University, as 
aresult of his liberal views. Others more or less famous were 

d on one side or the other during the trial, thus 

inging the hamlet and the State into much publicity. 

t of this, and the death of Colonel Bryan, grew the 
William Jennings Bryan University at Dayton which at its 
seeond commencement, June, 1935, graduated six young 
pepe, two from Pennsylvania and four from Tennessee. 
tis Fundamentalist in its teachings, of course. So some 
fy jseme out of the agitation—one more school cannot 
urt 

But even with the constitutional provision relative to 
ministers serving in the Legislature, the qualifications for 
holding positions in the civil department, the agitation over 
the Ace or REAson, GirarRD COLLEGE and Darwinism or 
Evolution, the State elected William Gannaway Brownlow, 
famous Methodist preacher, governor, and later sent him 
tothe United States Senate. However, this was largely the 
result of his Union sentiments and activities prior to and 
during our war between the States, 1861-1865, all of which 
gs place in and during our reconstruction period and prior 

1870. 

It should also be borne in mind that Tennessee is 
a people with more than 2,600,000 human beings with about 
10 per centum of African descent, and, according to the last 
Federal census, 1980, only 13,066 of the entire population 
were foreign born, and they were white. Of this latter 
number 1,783 were born in Germany, 1,351 in England, 
and 651 in Ireland, The remainder were greatly scattered. 
The total native white of foreign or mixed parentage was 
only 38,170, 
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So it becomes very interesting to know the general effgifp.coun 
of the law, after a little more than a decade of existence m&jools s 
the statute books of the State. -Has it made any appreciahiist it b 
contribution to the study of evolution, biology or the sciengafssple, « 
in general? Have the young people in high schools anjiigs just 
colleges been influenced toward a more religious life in thiwan. 
sense meant by Fundamentalism, or has cold science, y Apr 
to speak, caused them to drift in their thinking ‘to mop&oition 
modern views with the thought that life may have begufasctme 
with one cell ? What has been the attitude of the genenjMave en 
public in Tennessee on this Act, the main features of whid# | a | 
are known in every hamlet of the State as well as abroad? §jion.” 
With the above in view letters were sent to outst So 0 
people in the State, including university, college and highBy sett! 
school heads ; ministers, lawyers and others. Frank han ag 
were received, and, broadly speaking, neither the Act norfioregat 
its enforcement, or the lack thereof have been taken vey git appe 
seriously. It would appear that soon after the law Wayfhapos 
passed many books on evolution were read, but that th§, 
enthusiasm for it was of short duration. 
One prominent educator states that not more than 5WBpigi 
to 600 teachers out of about 16,000 teach biology, and that 
fewer than fifty feel cramped in their teaching. The pres: @Why i 
dents of two leading universities agree that it has had littl Byoai 
or no effect and that the same scientific truths are taught 
as before, but perhaps without so much emphasis on evoli! 
tion. State college presidents, for the most part, think th fh 
Act is not taken seriously and that it is regarded moni) 
seriously without the State, and that it is often misinter 
preted by people who are not familiar with Tennessee folk. 
A State public school official says high school people take 
the Act as a matter of fact and do nothing to violate it. An 
educational leader in the State who travels extensively ove 
the South thinks the law has caused many people to read 
books on evolution, but that little has been done about 
enforcement, and he regards it as just another useless lav. 
An educator in the State of national and even internation 
prominence says that one good friend of his refers to evolutio 
within the meaning of this Act as “‘ organic development,’ fonthe 
which serves him as well as the word evolution. This malB ate 
of prominence adds that it is the kind of law many feel they Mealin 
may safely disregard without any compunctions of conscien¢é. accep 
A member of the staff of the leading Fundamentalist fpasse 
school in the State does not think the law is proving effective} A: 
but that “it prevents the teaching of blatant evolution i fanti- 
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seounty schools.”’ Leading ministers and heads of church 
hools say it is regarded more of a joke than otherwise, and 
it has had little or no effect on the lives of the young 
ople, one church school president saying the Scopes trial 
just a question of accepting the doctrines of Darrow or 


veeervan. 

%§ A prominent lawyer who has long held important official 

lowMesitions in the State thinks “it is probably true that the 

wiiBnactment of the evolution statute and the Dayton trial 

ye engendered in the minds of some of our young people 

|. a disposition to at least profess to believe in evo- 
ition,” 

So one must conclude that this Act of 1925 in an attempt 
jp settle the mode of Creation has perhaps done little more 
han again to put before the world the age-old conflict, or 
pregarded by smaller minds, between science and theology. 
tappears that the general agreement of educational leaders 
1a position to know public opinion is that the law has proven 
tally ineffective—that it has neither prevented nor stimu- 
ed the teaching of evolution, nor has it affected the 

.. life of the people. 
that be true why has not the law been repealed ? 
pres Why is there such strong sentiment among lawmakers 
gainst repeal ? 
e taught} The first and most important reason is politics. The 
n evolt- Honourable Austin Peay, since deceased, was Governor 
hink the frhen the Bill became a law. A very dear friend of his, and 
od he me of the highest standing, writes : 
vee folk _ “Since the Scopes trial evolution has been a dead 
ole take 8sue so far as the rank and file of the people of Tennessee 
it. Ang care. The law was the result of cheap politics. 

Governor Peay would have vetoed the measure, but 

he needed the votes of the anti-evolutionists to put 

through his education program. Had he known the 
ridicule the measure was going to bring on the State he 
would have acted differently.” 


olution Governor Peay is not to be criticised for that. He put 
ment, fonthe statute books some of the best education measures the 
us mal @iate has ever had, as well as other good laws. Leaders, in 
el they Healing with law-making bodies, often have to “ trade ” and 
cience, Bac we the lesser of two (or more) evils to get good measures 


As ten years ago, so to-day there is a strong group of 
iti-evolutionists—people who are for ever on the defensive, 
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jealously guarding their traditional concepts of religin 
against the encroachments of modern thought. 

Going somewhat far afield, the writer conferred with, 
South Carolinian, formerly professor of psychology an 
education in a New England college, and one of the able¢ 
of the younger group in American education. His views 
in part, are as follows : 


“Your ‘THe CasE or TENNESSEE’ as it relate 
itself to the total framework of the general religiosity 
of the South is most interesting. It raises a fundamental 
question as to why the South more than any other section 
of the country, with the possible exception of California, 
extends such a cordial hospitality to waves of religious 
fanaticism, and why in this modern scientific age we still 
find such large numbers of ardent defenders of the 
unchanging faith, 

‘“* Psychologically fundamentalism serves as an 
escape. When life becomes difficult—when economic 
security threatens—when one is driven by the lash of 
hunger through the daily grind of eking out a m 
existence, the human mind is not very ingenious that 
cannot provide some form of escape that makes life 
bearable. 

‘* In the last analysis the anti-evolutionary laws, the 
racial prejudices, and the traditional pride of the South 
are basically economic phenomena. Provide thes 
people with economic security, with adequate hones 
and with the necessities of life and my guess is you Wi 
see a rapid breakdown of fundamentalism and a more 
cordial hospitality extended to scientific research and 
teaching, along with a diminishing of racial prejudices.” 


None of the above may be the answer, but when we 
realise what strife can be brought about over the simplest 
questions of religion or dogma, we can feature what would 
be in store for one who questions what has been taught and 
believed, so to speak, from the beginning. The final 
conclusion is that the Tennessee ‘* Monkey Law ” may remain 
on the statute books of the State so long as the social and 
economic structure of the State remains in its present form. 


SAMUEL H. THOMPSON. 


Untrep States INDIAN OFFICE, 
Wasuineton, D.C., U.S.A. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Proressor G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 


By the death of Constantin Ritter, Professor of Philosophy in 
Tibingen, on April 16, Platonic scholarship throughout the world 
has sustained a heavy loss. To him, he averred, Plato was “a 
philosopher second to none ; an artist of first rank; a man favoured 
by God as few others have been ; unforgettable for all time ; releasing 
spiritual powers which have been a blessing to many and which will 
continue to be a blessing for all time.” When some half century ago 
Platonic scholars in Germany began to pay attention to the linguistic 
evidence for the chronology of the Dialogues, they knew nothing of 
the results which Lewis Campbell had reached in his Introduction 
to the edition he published in 1867 of the Sophistes and Politicus 
(namely, that the Sophistes, the Politicus, the Philebus, the Timeus, 
the Critias and the Laws are the last works of Plato, and that the 
Republic, the Phedrus and the Theetetus form a group preceding 
them). And even Ritter does not appear to have been acquainted 
with Campbell’s work when he published his early volume, Unier- 
tuchungen iiber Platon, in 1888, although it is a significant fact that 
by means of a different method he reached conclusions remarkably 
similar. However, in his monumental treatise, Platon, sein Leben, 
seine Schriften, seine Lehre (Vol. I. published in 1910, Vol. ITI. in 1920), 
he did full justice to the work of Lewis Campbell, despite the bitter- 
ness which the war had occasioned. Other writings of his were 
Der Kerngedanken der Platonischen Philosophie, an outline of his 
more comprehensive work, and which was translated into English 
by Professor Adam Alles, under the title The Essence of Plato’s 
Philosophy, in 1988 (London: Allen & Unwin), and Sokrates, 1981. 
He also wrote one of the best existing Commentaries on the Laws, 
and contributed for years detailed accounts of Platonic literature in 
various European languages to Bursian’s Jahresbericht. It is note- 
worthy that he took the efforts to stamp Plato as a mystic to be 
wholly based on forged passages of the Epistles, which he could only 
regard as inferior achievements of spiritual poverty seeking to take 
refuge in occultism.—In our own country, the death of Archibald A. 
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Bowman, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow 
in the prime of life, at the age of fifty-three, on June 12, is a grievous 
calamity. He was a son of the manse, and at Glasgow was a student 
under Adamson, Latta, and Henry Jones. Graduating with first. 
class honours, he gained the Ferguson Scholarship, open to all the 
four Scottish Universities, in addition to the Ewing and George A, 
Clark Fellowships. In 1912 he was appointed Professor of Logic at 
Princeton, but when the war broke out he obtained leave of absence 
in order to hold a commission in the Highland Light Infantry. His 
company was cut off on the Lys in April, 1918, and he was taken 
prisoner. Through his knowledge of German life and language he 
was enabled to be of great service to his comrades, but the privations 
he then underwent seriously affected his health. On peace being 
restored, he returned to Princeton, but in 1925 he was appointed to 
the Chair of Logic in the University of Glasgow in succession to the 
late Robert Latta, and two years later he was transferred to the Chair 
of Moral Philosophy, on the death of Sir Henry Jones. His students 
speak in the warmest manner of his inspiring influence as a teacher, 
of his great erudition, and of his acute philosophical insight ; while 
public audiences were, we are told, charmed by him “in a few 
minutes out of their distrust of the academic, and led for once in 
their lives into the arcana of metaphysics.” Although fluent in 
speech, Professor Bowman was slow and fastidious in writing ; but 
there are several essays of his in philosophical periodicals that are of 
permanent value. For instance, in Mind (N.S., Vol. XXV., 1916) 
he published two suggestive articles on “ Kant’s View of Meta 
physics ” and “ Kant’s Phenomenalism in its Relation to Subsequent 
Metaphysics.” And three years ago he read before the Aristotelian 
Society an elaborate and striking paper on “ Spirit-Time ”’ (published 
in that Society’s Proceedings, N.S., Vol. XXXIII., 1938), in which 
he contended that, although the conception of space-time is valid 
enough in its own sphere, yet space is not the only correlate of time, 
but that time is no less characteristically correlated with the activity 
of spiritual beings—an activity which is by its very nature entirely 
non-spatial. Professor Bowman was one of the few remaining 
disciples of Edward Caird, and he held to a form of idealism based 
largely on that of Hegel, but characterised by his own independent 
thought and reflection. 

No more original and suggestive contribution to the philosophy 
of religion has appeared for a long time than the William James 
Lectures (delivered at Harvard in 1988) of Professor Arthur 0. 
Lovejoy, and now published under the title The Great Chain of Being: 
A Study of the History of an Idea (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1986, 17s. net). 
The idea thus treated is that of the universe as a “ Great Chain of 
Being,” composed of an immense or infinite number of links, from 
the most meagre of existents, through “‘ every possible ” grade up 
to the ens perfectissimum, everyone of the finite existents differing 
from that immediately above and that immediately below it by the 
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“Jeast possible’ degree of difference. In that conception three 
inciples came to be combined—those, namely, of plenitude, con- 
tinuity and gradation. The genesis of the idea in Western thought 
the author ascribes to Plato. When, in the Republic, Plato introduced 
the idea of Good, he at the same time gave rise to that notion of other- 
worldliness which subsequently played so large a part in European 
ulation. If the word “‘ God ” be taken as standing for what the 
§choolmen called the ens perfectissimum, there can, Professor Lovejoy 
holds, be little doubt that the Idea of Good was the God of Plato, 
and none that it became the God of Aristotle, and one of the 
“aspects” of the God of most of the philosophic theologies of the 
Middle Ages. The fundamental characteristic of the Good, that 
wherein it differed from all else, was for Plato its perfect self-sufficiency. 
But having arrived at the conception of absolute self-sufficiency, 
Plato strangely reversed his course, and found in just this trans- 
cendent and absolute Being the necessitating logical ground of the 
existence of the sensible world. The reason why there is a world of 
Becoming, in addition to the one supreme Idea, is, it is argued in the 
Timeus, that a “ good” being must be free from envy, that the 
more perfect must needs engender that which is less perfect, and 
“cannot remain within itself.” By a bold logical inversion the 
concept of Self-Sufficing Perfection was converted into the concept 
of a Self-Transcending Fecundity. Thus under the persistent 
influence of Platonism, Western religion, in its more philosophic 
forms, has had two Gods, although they were inconsistently identified 
as one being with two aspects. Furthermore, by the same dialectic 
it followed for Plato that the world of generation must contain all 
possible kinds of temporal beings, since the “ best soul” could 
begrudge existence to nothing that could conceivably possess it. 
On the other hand, save for a few occasional lapses, Aristotle adhered 
consistently to the notion of self-sufficiency as the essential attribute 
of deity. The Unmoved Mover is no world-ground and generates 
nothing ; his nature and existence do not explain why other things 
exist nor why there are just so many of them. The Unmoved 
Mover cannot, therefore, provide a basis for the principle of plenitude. 
Nevertheless, we find emerging in Aristotle’s writings another 
principle—that of continuity, of infinitely delicate shadings-off of 
everything into something else—which was destined to fuse with the 
Platonic doctrine of the necessary “‘ fullness ” of the world, and to be 
regarded as logically implied by it. And it was Aristotle again who 
chiefly suggested to naturalists and philosophers of later times the 
thought of arranging all organisms according to the principle of 
unilinear gradation. While, however, the ingredients of the complex 
idea of a Chain of Being came from Plato and Aristotle, it is in 
Neoplatonism that they first appear as fully organised into a coherent 
general scheme of things. In the writings of Plotinus, more clearly 
than in those of Plato, it is from the properties of a rigorously other- 
worldly, and a completely self-sufficient, Absolute, that the necessity 
of the existence of this temporal world, with all its manifoldness and 
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imperfection, is deduced. In a series of very interesting chap 
Professor Lovejoy traces the history of the idea of a Chain of Being 
in the conflicts of Medieval Thought, in the new cosmography of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in the writings of Spinoza and 
Leibniz, and in eighteenth-century thought, more particularly jy 
Romanticism. Then, in a concluding chapter, he discusses the out. 
come of the history and its moral. In the eighteenth century ther 
were several indications of the breaking asunder of the two con. 
ceptions of God in the Platonic scheme. It was, however, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, in the later writings of Schelling, 
that an evolutionary theology was more definitely advanced. Not 
only was the originally complete and immutable Chain of Being 
converted into a Becoming, but God himself was placed in, or 
identified with, this Becoming. The generativeness was now that 
of an insufficiency striving unconsciously for richer and more various 
being; and the fullness was not the permanent character, but the 
flying goal of the whole of things. I do not know how far Professor 
Lovejoy would wish to stand sponsor for this evolutionary theology; 
he certainly does appear to favour it. Yet, not only is it confronted, 
as he admits, with the difficulty of a first beginning, but the notion 
of evolution lands us in manifest contradiction when applied to the 
universe in its entirety, or reality as a whole. For the conception of 
** evolution ” necessarily implies (a) something that is changing its 
character or evolving, and (b) an environment, which need not 
indeed be unchanging, but which must, at least, be relatively more 
stable than that which it encompasses. Clearly, therefore, the 
universe in its entirety cannot as such be said to be in a condition of 
“‘ evolution,”’ because there can be no environment of reality as 4 
whole. 

John M. Robertson, who died in 1988, in his seventy-seventh year, 
was a well-known public man and a voluminous writer on a vast 
variety of subjects in the fields of philosophy, ethics, sociology, 
economics, mythology, Christian origins, and literature generally; 
and he brought to bear upon whatever he undertook a thoroughness 
of research and a steady pressure of thinking rarely rivalled. One of 
his best-known books was A Short History of Freethought, first pub- 
lished in 1899, of which a second edition, in two volumes, appeared 
in 1906, and a third edition in 1914 and 1915. Shortly before his 
death he was engaged in revising and expanding this history so that 
it almost became a new work; and in its revised form, with Mr 
J. P. Gilmour as editor, it has just been published under the title of 
A History of Freethought: Ancient and Modern to the Period of the 
French Revolution (London : Watts & Co., £2 2s. net). It is a valuable 
and impressive record of liberal movements of thought from the 
earliest times, and a careful study of the leading personalities in those 
movements. There is, indeed, no other book in any language that 
covers, as it does, the whole ground; and, on that account alone, it 
should become indispensable as a work of reference. To bring within 
the compass of one survey the primitive freethinking of early 
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Hinduism and of the tribes of South Africa and the thought of Hume, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and Kant, is, in itself, no mean undertaking. 
Necessarily the notices of the leading freethinkers are brief, and in 
me cases, as in the case of Hume, inadequate. But the author’s 
judgements are always independent and worthy of consideration, 
yhile his mass of references to all kinds of literature cannot fail to be 
weful. The volumes contain a large number of photogravures and 
half-tone portraits. 

Anoteworthy treatment of Platonic philosophy comes to us from 
the pen of the well-known French scholar, M. Léon Robin, Platon 
Paris: Alcan, 1935, 85 fr. net). The volume is divided into six 
chapters, dealing respectively with (a) the main details of the life 
of Plato, and the chronology of the Dialogues; (b) the Platonic 
Conception of Knowledge; (c) the methods of obtaining true 
inowledge ; (d) the relation of Being and Becoming; (e) Plato’s 
wsmology ; and (f ) his theory of practical conduct, both from an 
individual and social point of view. The author is decisively of 
opinion that the real essence of Plato’s teaching is to be found in 
the later Dialogues—the Sophistes, the Philebus, the Timeus and the 
laws ; and he holds that, if there be one Dialogue more than another 
which leads us to the very heart of the Platonic system, it is the 
Philebus. He lays stress also on the importance of allowing due 
weight to what Aristotle reports of the teaching of Plato. M. Robin’s 
book is a genuine contribution to the study of Platonism, which no 
srious student can afford to neglect.—Dr W. D. Ross’s edition of 
Aristotle’s Physics: A Revised Teat with Introduction and Com- 
mentary (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1986, 86s. net) is a magnificent 
companion volume to his edition of the Metaphysics, published 
twelve years ago. The greatest care has been taken with the actual 
text, and the Introduction and Commentary place in the student’s 
hands most valuable help in following Aristotle’s devious lines of 
agument. But I only record here the appearance of the volume, 
reserving a detailed notice of it for a later number.—Attention 
should be drawn to an able article by Dr R. Leet Patterson on ‘“‘ The 
Argument from Motion in Aristotle and Aquinas” (The New 
Scholasticism, July, 1986). Dr Patterson maintains that a single 
train of reasoning underlies the arguments from motion, contingency 
and efficient causality. The contention of Aristotle and Aquinas is, 
in truth, twofold, namely, that the transient implies the permanent, 
and that dependent being implies self-subsistent being. This is 
virtually what Kant called the cosmological proof and which he held 
to presuppose the validity of the ontological argument. Aquinas 
never, however, attempted to step over the impassable gulf between 
essence and existence ; and Dr Patterson urges that his argument, 
as also Aristotle’s argument, is still alive, and that we owe to the Neo- 
Scholastics a debt of gratitude for having pointed out the fact. 

Professor de Burgh has achieved what might have seemed a 
Well-nigh hopeless task in his article on “‘ Spinoza,” the eighth of a 
series on “‘ Great Thinkers ” (Philosophy, July, 1986), that, namely, 
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of giving a succinct and lucid exposition of this philosopher’s mai, 
doctrines within the space of sixteen pages. It is, he points out,, 
basic assumption of Spinoza’s metaphysic that eternity must nee 
manifest itself, for man’s inadequate apprehension, under the fom 





of temporal duration ; but how this is so, Spinoza is avowedly unabk 
to explain, An admirable summary is given of Spinoza’s theory of 
knowledge, and due stress is laid upon scientia intuitiva, in whic 
the human thinker was taken to apprehend God’s unity in differeng 
by a timeless act of vision, and therein is, and knows himself to be, 
eternal. The article concludes with some acute criticism of Spinoz's 
theory of Extension and of his ethical teaching.—Mention shoul 
be made of an able and suggestive article on “‘ Value and Reality inthe 
Metaphysics of Spinoza,” by Dr D. Bidney (Phil. R., May, 1986)—~ 
Five years ago the late Benjamin Rand published a draft of Locke's 
Essay, which he found in the collection of Locke’s papers in th 
possession of Lord Lovelace. He took this to be “ the original draft”, 
but in this, it turns out, he was mistaken. Professor R. I. Aam 
and Jocelyn Gibb have discovered an earlier draft still, contained 
in the large commonplace book in the Lovelace Collection, and this 
has now been published under the title An Early Draft of Locke's 
Essay (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1986, 12s. 6d. net), together with 
a number of relevant excerpts from his journals. This draft (Draft) 
was written in 1671, probably in the early part of the summer, that 
of Rand (Draft B) was written in the autumn or early winter of th 
same year. (The first edition of the Essay appeared early in 1690) 
Draft A is much cruder than Draft B. Yet, as the editors point out, 
in their judicious introductory essay, the former takes us back to 
what must have been almost the first of Locke’s thoughts when he 
faced the problem of the extent and limits of human knowledge; 
and, rough as it is, it does cover the whole ground, whereas Draft} 
contains little which corresponds to Book IV., the most important 
book in the Essay. The publication of the early draft, in a carefully 
edited form, cannot fail to be of great value to everyone interested 
in the history of English philosophy.—There would seem to be of 
late a revived interest in the thought of Berkeley. Professor Joh 
Wild’s massive volume, George Berkeley: A Study of His Life ani 
Philosophy (Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press ; London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1986, 25s. net), is based upon the view that in 
interpreting his philosophy Berkeley’s own wish should be respected, 
and his philosophical writings be read in the order in which he had 
written them. I do not know, indeed, that any competent expositor 
of Berkeley’s teaching has ever disregarded this injunction ; it is 
however, another question whether biography and exposition of the 
successive writings are not better dealt with separately. Professor 
Wild proceeds throughout on the assumption that Siris contails 
“‘ the final expression of that philosophia prima for which Berkeley’ 
earlier writings only paved the way.” In a sense, he declares, Siti 
“* was always present to Berkeley’s reflection, from the rude intuitions 
of the Commonplace Book to the strict methodological queries of the 
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Analyst” (p. 422). Even those of us who have urged that to look 
upon Sirts as showing an entire break from the position of the earlier 
writings is to misconceive the course of Berkeley’s philosophical 
development would, nevertheless, recoil from a statement such as 
that. I cannot find the slightest evidence for supposing that prior 
to 1784, ten years before the publication of Siris, there is any indica- 
tion that Berkeley was moving in the direction of Neoplatonism. 
In the Commonplace Book there is no mention either of Plato or 
Plotinus, and only two incidental allusions to Aristotle. Professor 
Wild holds that in the Three Dialogues Berkeley broke away from 
the “ spiritism ” or subjectivism of the Principles; and that, by 
viewing the self as “dependent ” and by assuming an archetypal 
ralm of ideas in the mind of God, he was making a decided advance 
towards the “‘ transcendentalism”’ of Siris. Again, however, I 
remain unconvinced. For, on the one hand, in the third Dialogue, 
the mind or self is still regarded as a substance, the ideas of sense 
are still regarded as caused by the Divine will, and the ideas in God’s 
mind are at a wide remove from the “ Platonic eternal Archetypes.” 
And, on the other hand, in the Principles the existence of ideas in 
the mind of God is obviously assumed (see, ¢.g., § 90); and it is clear, 
Ithink, that the finite mind is there conceived as ‘“‘ dependent ”’ upon 
the “ Omnipotent Spirit.” But, although one may differ from some 
of his interpretations of Berkeleian doctrine, Professor Wild’s volume 
is that of an independent and vigorous thinker, and will amply 
repay careful study.—Another treatise on Berkeley comes to us from 
the pen of a Swedish scholar, Dr Ingemar Hedenius, Sensationalism 
and Theology in Berkeley’s Philosophy (Oxford: Blackwell, 1936, 
10s, net). It comprises four chapters, dealing respectively with 
Immaterialism and Empiricism, Sensationalism as a Metaphysical 
Doctrine, Berkeley’s Theological Metaphysics, and Immaterialism as 
a Basis for Morality. This treatise, which is concerned only with the 
earlier writings, is, on the whole, a creditable and praiseworthy piece 
of work. Dr Hedenius wrestles resolutely with the question as to the 
precise difference Berkeley took to subsist between sense-perception 
and imagination. Sensations, he argues, differed, according to 
Berkeley, from ideas, not only as being caused by God, but as having 
more reality in them, as being stronger, more orderly and coherent 
than the latter. The author’s account of the doctrine of minds or 
spirits is judicious and critical, although hardly sufficient stress is 
laid upon the importance of the distinction between perceiving and 
the object perceived (pp. 105-106). The examination of Berkeley’s 
ethical and religious conceptions should be of interest, especially as an 
attempt is made to show that a study of them throws light on some 
ofthe motives which were operative in the moulding of his philosophic 
views.—In an article on “ The Enigma of Hume” (Mind, July, 
1986), Mr Ernest C. Mossner, accepting Kemp Smith’s contention 
that, in the Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, Philo represents 
Hume, argues that Clarke and Butler were the theologians Hume had 
in mind in casting the réles of Demea and Cleanthes,—Professor 
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H. J. Paton’s elaborate work, Kant’s Metaphysic of Experienc, , 
Commentary on the first half of the Krituk der reinen Vernunft, in 
two volumes (London: George Allen & Unwin, 1986, 80s. net), comes 
to hand on the eve of our going to press. A notice of it will appeg 
later. 

No serious student of present-day problems can afford to overlook 
the fifteenth Supplementary Volume of the Aristotelian Society, 
entitled What Can Philosophy Determine? (London: Harrison & 
Sons, 1986, 15s. net), containing the papers read at the Joint Session 
at St Andrews in July last. The volume opens with the inaugurl 
address-of Professor G. F. Stout on “ Universals,” in which lp 
defends, against recent criticism, his view that there are no character 
which are common characters. ‘‘ What is called a characte 
characterising a plurality of particular things is really a gener 
kind of character. It is no more itself a character than the class of 
horse is itself a horse.” Even in the case of specific universals, ¢,g, 
determinate shade of red, this, he maintains, is true. The specific 
shade of red belonging to a particular thing is as particular as the 
thing itself. One of the most interesting of the Symposia is that on 
the question “Is there a Problem about Sense-Data?” Mr G, A. 
Paul denies, and I think rightly, that in order to give a complete 
and accurate account of any perceptual situation it is necessary to 
use a noun in the way in which “ sense-datum ” is used, for this 
leads to the notion that there are entities of a curious sort over and 
above physical objects which can “ have ” sensible properties, but 
cannot “‘ appear to have ”’ sensible properties which they have not 
got. Miss Helen M. Smith argues that there certainly are sense-dats 
in the sense which Professor Moore described in a paper read befor 
the Society in 1926. Mr A. R. M. Murray contends that the reality 
and importance of sense-data only become fully apparent when the 
facts of delusive perceptual situations are taken into account. He 
thinks (a) that physical objects and their qualities are very different 
from sense-data and their qualities ; and (b) that these two sorts of 
entities are apprehended in different ways. Professor Price, Professor 
Laird and Mr J. N. Wright discuss the nature of ‘‘ Memory-Knov- 
ledge.” There is a symposium on the question : “* Are there Synthetic 
a priori Truths ? ” in which Professor Broad, Mr A. J. D. Porteous 
and Professor Reginald Jackson take part; and another on the 
question: “Is Existence a Predicate ? ” forms the subject of debate 
between Mr W. Kneale and Professor Moore. The final discussion 
had for its subject : “‘ Can Philosophy determine what is ethically a 
socially valuable?” Professor J. L. Stocks contends that it is the 
business of the philosopher to find out what is thought obligatory, 
not what ought to be thought obligatory ; what is considered good, 
not what it is good to consider. It is no more his business to put 
himself in the place of the agent or politician, and think out his 
problem for him afresh, than it is his place to go into the scientific 
laboratory and attempt a new solution of the scientist’s problem. 
Mr A. K. Stout holds that the philosopher’s concern in the sphere of 
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ice is not merely with what men actually believe, but with the 
truth of what they believe—not merely with what is or has been held 
to be good or bad, better or worse, right or wrong, but with what really 
isso. Mr W. D. Lamont considers philosophy to be essentially a 
theoretical pursuit directed to the discovery of truth ; but, he holds, 
yaluations are not theoretical assertions claiming to express truth, 
and the relation of philosophy to values is quite different from its 
relation to truth. 

In an Address on “ The Tragic Realm of Truth ” (Phil. R., March, 
1986), Professor T. V. Smith, of the University of Chicago, maintains 
that the frustration of expectations raised by science is the larger 

of the modern tale of intellectual disillusion. We as men have 
asked for generality ; scientists have given us specificity. And as 
the scientist reduces great truth to little truths that are trivial, so 
the philosopher, escaping particularisation, promotes the quest for 
truth to the futility of an unattainable. No one of the so-called 
theories of truth will stand the slightest scrutiny. The ideals of 
Truth, Goodness and Beauty, while enriching immeasurably the 
ivate life of imagination, regulate the actual life of man in the 
smallest degree. The more they promise, the less they perform.— 
Readers will, I think, be glad to have their attention called to an 
extremely interesting lecture by Professor Barker Fairley on 
“Goethe’s Attitude to Science” (Bulletin of the John Rylands 
library, July-August, 1936). From early years, Professor Fairley 
points out, Goethe realised that when he saw clearly or deeply into 
what he called nature, he was seeing something which lives as a 
whole, and not as a series of parts or as the sum of its parts. It 
was his belief in this ruling idea which led him to reject Newton’s 
theory of light, and to insist that white light, the whole light, could 
not be the product or sum of its coloured parts, but that it must be 
primary and fundamental, and the coloured parts merely accidents 
of it. Moreover, art, so Goethe held, expresses a wholeness of 
experience ; the ideal in his conception of science proves to be an 
artistic ideal. And it is surprising how peculiarly this ideal fits his 
own poetry. His poetry has a psychology of its own, it works out 
oe of the kinds of poetry fully and for the first time. 


G. Dawes Hicks, 
Untversrry Cottece, LONDON. 
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REVIEWS. 


Christian Morality, natural, developing, final; being the Gifford 
Lectures, 1935-1986. By Herbert Hensley Henson, Bishop of 
Durham.—Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1986.—Pp. xiv + 840, 
—12s. 6d. net. 


In the choice of his subject and in the method of its treatment, the 
Bishop of Durham has kept in view the interest of a wider public 
than his academic audience at St Andrews. He has shown a wise 
discretion in concentrating on a field of enquiry relevant to his own 
vocation, the history of Christian morality and its bearings on 
problems of the modern world. A life devoted to the practical 
obligations of the ministry leaves little leisure for original research in 
scholarship or speculation. The time is long past when a bishop 
could reply to the suggestion that he must be over-worked: “It is 
all a matter of organisation. I distribute my functions over three 
year periods. In the first year, I go round half my diocese, confirming 
the dear young people. In the second year, I go round the other half. 
In the third year—well, I take a holiday.” Dr Henson’s candid 
remark in these Lectures (p. 278) that “‘ it is severely normal that, 
in the modern world, . . . ‘ good business men’ should tend to dis- 
place saints and martyrs in the regard of the churches ”’ recalls to 
the present reviewer how the late Lord Haldane, after entertaining 
two eminent prelates at his Perthshire home, observed that they had 
been busy all the time with official documents, ‘ just like railway 
magnates.” In handling his theme, the Bishop, while acknowledging 
their significance, leaves metaphysical and ethical theories entirely 
aside. Moral philosophy, as he justly observes, has never exercised 
widespread influence over the conduct of the masses. “ Pagan 
philosophy ”—even Stoicism, for all its ethical grandeur—* was 
morally powerless to cleanse and elevate the habits of pagan society” 
(p. 129, cf. p. 194). He sets himself to show Christian morality as 
dynamic power, leavening throughout its history the conduct of men 
in society and thus progressively realising the full potentialities of 
human nature. His method is empirical, proceeding from the facts 
of man’s moral nature as disclosed in history to their universal 
implications as embodied in the Christian faith. ‘‘ Instead of 
arguing from philosophy to theology, and from theology to morality, 
I suggest that the process may serviceably be reversed, and we may 
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argue back from morality to the theology which inspires and deter- 
mines it, and from this theology to the philosophy which properly 
it supposes ” (p. 28, cf. p. 309). The Bishop confines himself to the 
frst of these two stages in the argument. He gives short shrift to the 
sspersions unjustly cast upon theology even by religiously minded 
qritics. Since theology, as “‘ the rationalised expression of religious 

rience ” (p. 18) is as necessary and natural as the religion that it 
strives to formulate, and since morality is essentially rooted in religion, 
the interpretation of Christian principles of conduct cannot be 
divorced from their theological implications. Man, “ being intel- 
lectual, must needs cast his religion into an intelligible form, that is, 
express it in terms of theology ” (p. 8). Conversely, “ the theologian 
must needs become the moralist. Duty grows on the stock of faith. 
.,. Conduct cannot but become the authorised commentary on 
eed’ (p. 10). This close integration of morality with religion leads 
the Bishop at times to blur the distinctions between religion and 
morality, and, again, between moral character inspired by religion— 
the virtus infusa of the scholastics—and the “‘ mere ” morality of the 
non-religious good man. On the one hand, religion is inspired, alike 
in contemplation and in practice, by knowledge of an other-worldly 
reality, by the vision of God. Hence the prazis that follows from 
this thedria is imperfectly described as moral. The words of Jesus 
cited by Dr Henson : “‘ Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly 
Father is perfect,” express far more than “‘ moral teaching” (p. 157). 
In other passages the Bishop shows himself fully aware of the 
difference, as when he insists that Jesus was no mere moral reformer, 
or when he draws with a firm hand, at the close of his sixth lecture, 
the distinction between a Christian and a purely secular civilisation 
(pp. 151 ff.). It is only the morality and the civilisation that are 
grounded on the Christian religion that are entitled, on his view, to 
be called “* natural, developing, final.” 

These terms demand a word of comment. “ Natural” and 
“developing” are, for the Bishop, correlative; the test of a 
“natural” morality and religion is that they unfold, in the course of 
their history, universally and to the full, the moral and religious 
capacities of man’s nature. His claim is that this test is satisfied by 
Christianity and by Christianity alone ; that Christian morality and 
teligion are thus alone natural, in the teleological, Platonic, meaning 
ofthe word. ‘‘ The claim that Christian morality is properly described 
as natural, that is, competent to express the moral demand for all 
sorts and conditions of men, is really bound up with its power to 
grow, to hold the allegiance of the human conscience in every variety 
of circumstance and at every stage of culture, to keep pace with the 
waxing knowledge and widening experience of mankind, and thus to 
vindicate for its essential principles their right to Divine authority ” 
(pp. 148-9). Dr Henson is clearly right in rejecting the crude 
identification of the natural with the primitive, as also in holding 
that, on his (perfectly legitimate) use of the term, the traditional 
distinction of natural from revealed religion loses its point. Religion, 
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he tells us, “ is all natural, and it is all revealed ” (p. 21). Quite go: 
but is he therefore warranted in holding that the distinction “ belong, 
to an obsolete mode of thinking ” (Contents, p. ix)? Is there not 
another, equally legitimate, use of the term “‘ natural ” to discriminate 
the religion and theology that lie within the compass of man’s p 
intellectual attainment from the religion and theology that presuppog 
faith in a supernatural revelation ? In this sense, both natural and 
revealed religion characterise the highest stages of man’s develop. 
ment. That reason and revelation alike have their source in God 
does not impair the validity of the distinction. Though relative, it 
is of real importance, and the Bishop, in other passages of his Lectures, 
accords to it ample recognition. 

The course falls naturally into two halves, the first (Chs, II-VI) 
dealing with the historical development of Christian morality, the 
second (Chs, VII—XII) with its living potency in the world to-day, 
The earlier group is prefaced by a statement of the Bishop’s views 
on the question of the historicity of the Gospel narratives (Ch. Il), 
His position is that of a moderate conservative, put forward with the 
modesty and candour of one who is judging highly technical researches 
from the outside. The current application of ‘* form-criticism ” to the 
synoptics is visited with measured reprobation. ‘‘ The evangelists,” 
he concludes, “‘ wrote as Christians for Christians, but they were not 
necessarily on that account the less trustworthy ” (pp. 41-42). But 
is it quite true to say that “‘ history in the modern sense does not 
differ in any essential particular ”’—save, of course, in range of 
knowledge and in technique—‘ from history as the Evangelists 
understood it” (p. 41)? The modern historian explains the facts 
solely by reference to temporal and this-worldly causes; if he 
happens to believe in supernatural intrusions into history, it is asa 
religious disciple, not as a historian. For the evangelists, on the other 
hand, the reference to divine agency was fundamental. They were 
*‘ astonied ” at their Master’s acts and doctrine, and accepted them 
without question as supernatural. The three following chapters 
(III-V) deal respectively with the main determining factors in early 
Christian morality, the moral legacy of Judaism, its appropriation and 
enrichment by Jesus, and the morality of the non-Christian environ- 
ment of the Greco-Roman world. The two former influences were 
essentially positive, the third chiefly provocative of reaction. It 
prompted Christians ‘‘to emphasise the necessity of ascetical 
discipline, to assert the final authority of the private conscience, and 
to magnify the function and claim of the Christian fellowship” 
(p. 187), as also, in the hour of triumph, to imitate the temper of theit 
former persecutors (p. 185). 

The sixth and seventh Lectures mediate the transition to the 
second part of the course by setting in clear relief the persistent 
principles that have governed and still govern the development of 
Christian morality as it works immanently in the world, and the mail 
factors conditioning the process. Its ethic is necessarily and always 
an interim ethic, for it is an affair not of rigid rules but of spiritual 
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inciples, the manner of whose application is relative to the ever- 
ing historic situation. “ Assimilation and transformation, the 
first the condition of the last, are the distinguishing features of 
development in Christian morality ” (p. 148). Hence the astounding 
oxes presented by the ecclesiastical record, paradoxes which 
Dr Henson again and again acknowledges with truly admirable 
candour. ‘‘ Christianity,” he writes, ‘“‘ is the religion of peace, yet 
it has occasioned more, and more destructive, wars than any other : 
it is the religion of truth, yet no forms of falsehood have been more 
subtle and depraving than those which its casuists have imagined 
and defended: it is the religion of humility, and yet the extreme 
expressions of human pride have been seen in its ordained exponents : 
itis the religion of love, yet no persecutions have been more relentless 
and persistent than those organised in its professed interest: it is 
the religion of freedom, and yet no type and measure of bondage, 
social, political, and economic, have been absent from Christendom : 
itis the religion of spiritual franchise, yet nowhere else has sacerdotal 
tension been more extravagant, or superstition more abject ” 
(pp. 185-186). So indeed its Founder foretold: “ Ye are the salt 
of the earth : but if the salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall it 
be salted?’ The acquiescences of Christianity are not always 
“discreditable politic accommodations ” (p. 176) ; and the resulting 
paradoxes find their liquidation in the obligation on the Christian 
Church to assimilate fact and adapt itself to circumstance, without 
imposing any @ priori code of political, economic, or even ethical 
doctrine. It ever “‘ stoops to conquer.” The task of transformation 
lies “in the hidden sphere of motives and sanctions” (p. 154). 
Here, in the realm of spiritual agency, rather than in differences 
of overt behaviour, lies the distinction between the practice of 
Christianity and that of purely secular civilisation. 

This two-fold principle, of assimilation and transformation, is 
illustrated in Lectures VIII—XI, in reference to four problems that 
beset the conscience of the present age, those of Sex, Racial Inter- 
mixture, Civil Allegiance, and Industrialism. The Bishop is here 
thoroughly at home, and can draw on the resources of his own 
thought and experience, without such extensive reliance on the 
labours of other writers. In fields where ecclesiastics often fear to 
tread, he speaks his mind with the courage, frankness, and intellectual 
integrity that mark all his public utterances. We cannot follow him 
through the reasoned and dispassionate discussions of the claims of 
Feminism, the Christian attitude towards divorce and contraceptives, 
the evil effects on native tribes of the inevitable demand for raw 
materials, the opposed rival errors of Erastianism and Ultra- 
montanism, the case for Pacifism and the baneful moral issues of 
industrial standardisation and the presence in our midst of the multi- 
millionaire. These chapters must be read in eatenso in order to be 
appreciated ; they do not lend themselves to brief quotation, for 
Dr Henson eschews floral decoration, and has rigorously curbed his 
gift for epigram. If the chapter on Race is the weakest of the group, 
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being largely taken up with the past history of slavery, ample 
compensation is offered by the chapter on the State, which stands out 
in the volume as a masterpiece of reasoning. The pages in which 
the Bishop considers and determines the relation of Christian morality 
to the problems of war deserve to stand beside Mozley’s famous 
sermon preached at the time of the Franco-German War of 1870, of 
which Gladstone is reported to have said that it was the mogt 
impressive example of massive inference with which he was acquain-: 
ted. Here, as in other passages in the volume, we are led, both b 

the matter and the expression, to feel that Dr Henson wrote these 
Lectures with the portrait of his great eighteenth-century predecessor 
before his eyes. 

The concluding chapter (XII) on the finality to be ascribed to 
Christian morality is less convincing ; the central position, that “ the 
authority of Jesus is final because limited to personal morality” 
seems to require more lengthy consideration. In one passage (p, 296) 
Dr Henson even suggests that the fact of survival of itself furnishes 
a test of the value of the Christian teaching. There is indeed an 
underlying tendency throughout the volume to stress the questio 
facti at the expense of the questio iuris. We appreciate the author's 
insistence on a realistic interpretation of the history of Christianity, 
in reaction from abstract theory and sentimentality ; but we wonder 
how he would reconcile many of his arguments with the hard saying 
of Jesus: ‘‘ When the Son of Man cometh, shall He find faith upon 
the earth?” The closing paragraphs touch on the Russian menace 
to Christian morals and to Theism, with a note of hope that the 
present policy of the Soviet leaders will prove, like the mechanisation 
of industry in other countries, to be a passing phase. The theme is 
developed in an appendix on The Russian Mystery, a trenchant 
critique of the conclusions drawn by the Webbs in their recent work 
on Soviet Communism. The criticism, here as elsewhere, is acute and 
interesting ; but the reader is left unsatisfied by what is after all an 
array of one set of authorities against another. In closing this 
review of the Bishop’s Gifford Lectures, we cannot refrain from the 
hope that he will some day treat this issue in a separate work with the 
same impartiality of judgement that he showed some years ago in 
his well-known Charge on the Group Movement. There are Com- 
munists in the diocese of Durham as well as Groupers; and Dr 
Henson would hardly be deviating from his episcopal responsibilities 
in setting his keen and vigorous intellect to answer the most serious 
of all modern challenges to Christian morality. 


W. G. vE Bures. 
READING. 


Philosophy and History. Essays presented to Ernst Cassirer. Edited 
by Raymond Klibansky and H. J. Paton.—Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1986.—Pp. 860.—25s. net. 


As is observed in the preface to this presentation volume, the variety 
of approaches to the central theme, the relation between philosophy 
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and history may seem at first somewhat disconnected. Yet there 
sands out from the work as a whole one definite impression, namely, 
that a new and determined effort is being made to-day to probe to 
the nature of historic knowledge. This problem, so disconcerting to 
the thinkers of the Cartesian schools, seeking amongst the sciences 
for those in which “reason could rest satisfied ” (Professor Lévy- 
Buhl), so misunderstood in nineteenth-century attempts to treat 
history as an empirical science, whilst German scholars were already 
teaching that ‘‘ the study of history and the natural sciences are to 
each other as pole and antipole ” (Edgar Wind), did not receive a 
getial philosophic solution in the idealist philosophies of history. 
for in these endeavours to “ bring the singular realities which form 
the very thread of history within the framework of a general order, 
including indifferently the past and the future, the beginning and 
the end of time ” (Professor Léon Brunschvicg), the history of man- 
kind is assumed as material ready to hand, and the previous problem 
of knowledge is not really examined. 

Thus some of the contributions might be grouped together as 
explaining, through the brilliant light in which they set the faith and 
method of Cartesianism, the early modern suspicion and contempt of 
the pursuit of historic knowledge. As Professor Lévy-Bruhl points 
out, the most accurate modern history would not be regarded by the 
Cartesians as possessed of rational evidence, because it cannot deal 
with anything except ‘testimony. Other essays dwell upon the 
achievement of historical schools, especially the German, philo- 
sphically legitimised by Windelband and Rickert, in establishing 
*history’s right to freedom from generalising interference.” It must 
be recognised that history does not belong to the “ quantifying ” 
but to the ‘‘ qualifying ” sciences (Raymond Klibansky). Or the 
reason that: is to be found in history is ‘ its original autochthonous 
reason” (Professor Ortega Y. Gasset). The essential present-day 
point of view in regard to the relations of philosophy and history at 
the root is indicated in Professor Alexander’s contribution. Instead 
of asking : How shall we fit history into a rational framework ?, he 
inquires: How is philosophical thinking itself affected by the 
historic nature of things? Some essays, whilst not appearing to 
examine specifically the relations of history and philosophy, provide 
nevertheless material highly relevant for the task. Amongst these is 
Professor Gilson’s consideration of Christian philosophy. Inquiring 
whether the supposed opposition between science and scholasticism 
in the seventeenth century was the inevitable result of medisval 
thought, he argues that the very reasons which compel us to condemn 
“the scientific sterility of the Middle Ages ” make us condemn to-day 
“the philosophic sterility of scientism.” This sterility does not lie 
in the sciences but in the attempt to set up any one of them as a 
universal method. Neither was medizval philosophy bound to the 
scientific errors associated with it. M. Bréhier asks how the historical 
attitude originated in philosophy itself, pointing out that prior to 
the end of the eighteenth century philosophers were interpreted, 
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not in relation to their historic position, but in the interests of some 
belief or theory—as notably in the opposition of the Christian to the 
anti-Christian Aristotle. Professor Hoffmann’s essay on St Augus. 
tine’s Platonism suggests only a very general or spiritual relation 
between the two philosophies. To the Platonic dualism of being and 
becoming, he argues there corresponds Augustine’s absolute contra. 
diction of Divinum et Terrenum, grace and sin, holy and unholy, 
Dr C. C. J. Webb argues that in the crude origins of History and 
Philosophy from primitive Religion there must have been already 
immanent reason and the image of God. M. Groethuysen discusses 
the task of “ critical anthropology ”’ as determining the limits of all 
knowledge from the point of view of reflection on the self. The 
relativity of knowledge is insisted upon also by Dr H. Pos, from the 
standpoint of the relations of languages to the percepts and conce 
of the worlds of different peoples, making impossible a mathesis 
universalis. 

If philosophy and history were essentially identical, the Gordian 
knot of their relations as forms of knowledge would seem to be cut, 
But the dictum does not throw much, if any, light upon the problem, 
Professor Calogero brings out the ambiguity of Signor Gentile’s 
principle of “‘ The Identity of Philosophy and History.” Is it the 
identity of philosophy with its own history which is signified? It 
seems clear that it is more than this, and as regards “ the concrete 
activity of the spirit the historian can only repeat the process of the 
agent in his world of ideas.”’ Gentile’s own essay does not render 
less paradoxical his rejection of the ideas of the past, time, historic 
fact, as not necessary to the theory of history. It is not the activity 
of a purely contemplative mind which can give rise to the idea of 
history, through developing the object created by the subject, but 
of a mind inseparably related to an order of events in which it knows 
the experience of agency or “‘ responsible doing and suffering ” (Dr 
Fritz Medicus’ phrase). The transcendental theory is too simple, 
Gentile’s contribution on the “transcending of time” is aptly 
followed by Professor Stebbing’s analysis of ambiguities which tend 
to appear in discussions of time. Examining McTaggart’s argument 
for the unreality of time, which from its very clearness is the best 
illustration for her purpose, Professor Stebbing points with conclusive 
reasoning to the chief source of these ambiguities. The successive 
steps of her argument cannot be summarised, but the root of all is 
laid bare in the confusion of the treatment of the terms future, 
present, past (McTaggart’s A. series), as though they were timeless 
characteristics, although the “‘is” in ‘‘M is present’ is admitted 
to be temporal. Thus the contradiction McTaggart finds in the 
characterisation of one and the same event as future, present, past, 
is only a contradiction if the premiss “ change ” (and therefore time) 
‘is unreal” has already been assumed. Yet this was the conclusion 
to be proved. 

In regard to the expression in these essays of the present-day 
ferment in relation to the problem of historic knowledge, the first 
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is is on the character of relativity in this field. Professor 
Huizinga defines history as “‘ the intellectual form in which a civilisa- 
tion renders account to itself of its past.” . . . “ The idea of history 
emerges with the search for certain connexions, the essence of 
which is determined by the value which we attach to them.” The 
distinction thus involved between the nature of the cognitive activity 
inhistory and in other kinds of knowledge is evident also in Theodore 
litt’s consideration of the possibility of knowing the particular of 
history. He argues that the universal of the spiritual world has quite 
adifferent meaning from the classificatory universal. ‘ It does not 
aclude particularity but retains it in itself.” As in living speech the 
particularity pervades the predicate, although the meaning is universal. 
There are required “ art in the historian, and inner sympathy in the 
nader ’—attendants, we may note, that would be looked at askance, 
ss handmaids to truth, in scientific knowledge. For historic know- 
ledge, it seems, there is required not only the universal presuppositions 
of thought, but certain fundamental functions of spiritual being and 
doing—or, in fact, the very constitution of the world which is to be 
examined. This standpoint may be compared with that of Dr F. 
Medicus, who considers the differences between the relations of subject 
and object in different spheres of knowledge. The historical investi- 
gator cannot like the physical efface himself before his object. The 
personal perspective must count. “ For we are able to understand 
history, only because we are ourselves history.” Yet this is no 
inferiority of the historical sciences. Dr Klibansky, who defines 
history as ‘‘ the mode of scientific contemplation under the aspect 
of image,” argues similarly that the subjective character of history 
cannot imperil its value. Cognate implications appear in Dr Wind’s 
argument that the contrast between the exactitude of method and 
instrument in science and the instrument in history has broken 
down. Science has discovered that “‘ every instrument participates 
inthe structure which it is meant to reveal,” as is the case with every 
historic document. For we cannot use the document without 
assuming its relation to its own times, and therefore the nature of 
those times in which it shares. Thus there is for both an inescapable 
circle. Dr Ortega Y. Gasset, arguing that man is “nothing but a 
drama,”” and that ‘“‘ we are our past,” is in general harmony with the 
position that it is because of our own historical essence that we 
wderstand history. But he goes further in his constructive argu- 
ment on the nature of ‘“‘ History as a System.” History has a reason, 
intrinsic to itself. Of the nature of this reason he cannot, however, 
say more than that it is “‘ the system of human experiences linked 
in'a single inexorable chain.” To this it may be objected that whilst 
it is possible that the individual may know in his remembered 
experience the meaning of his own life, the interpretation of all 
history cannot be found in this way. Nor are we helped by the 
appeal to “‘ collective man.” For collective man as such has no 
memory. 
The desideration for a new philosophical outlook upon history is 
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perhaps most keenly felt through this essay. Shall we have to wai 
for this till the influence on philosophy itself of the historic view, 
defined by Professor Alexander, has reached its full height ? The 
historical approach means, firstly, that “‘ the real world is made of 
particulars, and universals are but the patterns of their behaviou,” 
The universal is an “ 
knowledge of universals and particulars would then demand a fre 
analysis, in the results of which the specifically historic probleq 
would share. This might be termed the revanche of history on the 
philosophy which has allowed it no status in exact knowledge, 

The volume is adorned by two attractively illustrated contributions, 
The author of one of these (Dr Panofsky) gives expression to an esgep, 
tially historic idea based on the transience of all things, in the treat. 
ment by art of the text ‘“‘ Et in Arcadia ego.”’ The author of the othe 
(Dr Saxl) describes the part played by the motto, Veritas filig 
temporis, in illuminating with art phases of European polities, Ay 
we enjoy the illustrations by genius of the idea that truth must be 
brought up from the depths, used with equal effect and even by the 
same artist (Rubens) in the service of contending Princes and 
factions, we may reflect that if the modern artist shows a mot 
scrupulous ethic, the seventeenth-century propagandist could sum 
mon to his aid a more splendid art. 

H. D. Oaxketey, 

LONDON. 





Five Centuries of Religion. Volume III. Getting and Spending, 
By G. G. Coulton.—Cambridge: University Press, 1986— 
Pp. li + 747.—85s. net. 
Dr Covutton’s vast and basic work on the history of monasticism 
during the five critical centuries before the Reformation gathers mass 
and momentum as it goes along. It is a task of stupendous dimen 
sions steadily sustained by the enthusiasm of a life-hobby. “I was 
born,” he writes, “‘ under the shadow of the Greyfriars’ tower a 
Lynn; bred in that Nar valley which once had fifteen cloisters in 
five-and-twenty miles. . . . My first schoolboy essay was an attempt 
to arouse interest in these things.” During the last thirty-thre 
years his main accumulation of notes has been monastic (Vol. I, p.4). 
The range and thoroughness of his research are equalled only by the 
honesty of his mind. He has his own strong individual sympathies, 
and he expresses them with an engaging candour that makes him 
judicially free from self-deceiving prejudices while aiming at 4 
severely “ scientific ” use of his materials. 

{ The results are so surprising to religious students still complacently 
content with second- and third-hand opinions that he has beet 
accused not merely of anti-Catholic bias, but of allowing that bias 
to distort his historical judgement. The irritation of some of lis 
critics is natural enough, for he has had to expose many strange 
suppressions and mis-statements of facts, as well as careless @ 
deliberate mistranslations of source-documents by historians df 
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eminence and by popular authors of repute. But no scholar of 
intellectual integrity will regret that this controversial element has 
volved Dr Coulton in the necessity of multiplying his evidential 
atracts and of loading his volumes with references of priceless value. 
He craves for correction from reviewers and correspondents. “ Hav- 
ing striven to tell the truth, I welcome criticism from other students 
ghocan convict me either of mis-stating facts or of ignoring essential 
idence” (Vol. I, xliv, 2nd Ed.). He undertakes to supply gratis 
purchasers of the work errata slips before the appearance of a 
goond edition. This is an honourable offer which must act as a 
check on any temptation to tilt the beam and as a stimulus to extreme 
ution and conscientiousness. 

The work was designed on a large scale, but its original plan has 
dready proved inadequate and has been extended in the course of 
theundertaking. It may be recalled that the first volume, which was 
devoted to St Bernard, His Predecessors and Successors, 1000-1200 A.D., 
and which appeared as long ago as 1923 (2nd Ed. 1929), contemplated 
two further volumes. The second volume, however, on The Friars 
mnd the dead weight of Tradition, 1200-1400 A.D., which was published 
in 1927, announced that this part had swollen to two volumes and 
bore on the general title page “‘ In four volumes.”’ Now we have this 
Volume III on Getting and Spending (aptly suggesting the immediately 
following words in Wordsworth’s sonnet) which has inscribed on it “‘ In 
fvevolumes.”’ Many readers will, like the present reviewer, hope that 
the next volume will bear the words “‘ In six volumes,’’ for we can 
hardly have too much of this pioneer research even should it be 
what Dr Coulton calls it, ‘‘ less a history than materials for history ” 
(Vol. III, p. 596)—a distinction easily overstressed in such an 
exploration as this. Many of the sources have been neglected by 
students and are in these volumes for the first time examined, 
tanslated, epitomised or reproduced. However regarded, the work 
far published supplies an unsurpassed contribution to our know- 
kdge of the Middle Ages in the most crucial epoch of growth and 
deeay preceding the Reformation. 

Not the least interesting features of this study are the weleome 
touches of personal confession and the refreshing asides and sparkling 
witer dicta, dropped as it were impromptu from the lecturer’s desk. 
These, with the natural and vivid style, make delightful reading even 
for the “‘ general reader.” Moreover, the facts themselves are 
startling enough to keep him excitedly awake over some two thousand 
pages—facts which will play havoc with many conventional mis- 
conceptions about medievalism and monachism. On the whole, the 
monks and friars, quite apart from saints like Benedict and Bernard, 
aid Francis and Dominic, show up fairly well when viewed in the 
context of the life of the period. In detail, however, many of the 
talities are darker than even secularistic and protestant partisanship 
could wish to paint them. Dr Coulton has often recorded, in varying 
terms of praise and blame, his discriminating estimate of monasticism. 
This does not lend itself to facile generalisations. ‘‘ After all the 
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medieval monk was in himself our own potential self” (Vol, 
p. xxxvi). ‘“‘ Almost at every time and in every place the a 
monk behaved better than the average outsider, but worse in com 
parison with his profession and his opportunities ” (Vol. III, p. xlvi), 
“* The Religious Orders have been among the main forces of European 
civilisation ; at certain times and in certain places they may perhaps 
have been the greatest of all civilising forces’ (Vol. I, p. xxxyi), 
This general estimate is repeated in the second volume. When we 
come to the friars, he notes that “they accustomed society to the ideg 
of voluntary poverty and this removed much of the mere snobbish 
stigma attaching to lack of means,” though “ some friars, ,, 
familiarised the world with the spectacle of idleness and hypocrisy 
masquerading as self-denial.”” But the resultant truth is that “ when 
all allowances have been made, there remains a very definite balance 
on the good side ” (Vol. II, p. 188). 

Monasticism, as the etymology of the word declares, was an 
individualistic and not a conventual or corporate phenomenon. $ 
Benedict by his terrific renunciations and his masterly organising 
gifts transformed it into a social and economic power of first-class 
European importance. His Rule was a work of genius. But as we 
trace the rise of this movement to its zenith and decline in the first 
volume, we see that enthusiasm however exalted and consecration 
however intense have usually their own life-period and a short 
expectancy of vigorous and fruitful survival. Individual poverty was 
insidiously infected by the growing capitalistic affluence of the 
community which became the great economic power of the Middle 
Ages. The strict obligation of manual labour, emphasised in the 
Benedictine’ Rule, became annulled by genteel evasions and the 
employment of hired lay assistance. Even chastity was soiled with 
concubinage, and some nunneries were no better than brothels 
Abbots became wealthy hunting and hawking lords with monks for 
their squires. They possessed enormous landed territories of hundreds 
of square miles comprising many towns and villages, with their 
thousands of feudal bondmen and serfs that passed with the soil and 
almost as part of it. Many of the greater abbeys, being exempt from 
episcopal or secular control and subject only to the direct authority 
of the Pope, became powerful states islanded within the surrounding 
political governments but free from their jurisdiction. Even as late 
as the outburst of the Revolution in 1789 there were on Frenth 
Church estates probably 800,000 bondmen (Vol. II, p. 8). 

Yet decay causes reaction and brings revival. When the intense 
puritanism of Benedict had spent its force, Bernard appeared and 
we have a magnificent fresh start and recovery through Clairvaux. 
But Bernard himself lived to see the old corruptions, which he did 
marvellously much to cleanse, come back again. A new expélr 
ment became due and appeared in Francis and Dominic. 
Franciscan movement was in many ways the most heroic, the most 
romantic and the most pathetically tragic of all. The rise of the friars 
was a salutary challenge to the monks who had betrayed their calling. 
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Jounneaux remarks that “ monks still burdened with the flesh which 

devoured at supper, and drenched with drink, sigh not with 
devotion but from the gorge”; and we are reminded of Chaucer’s 
Summoner’s Tale (Vol. II, p. 410), 


‘¢ Whan they for soulés seye the Psalm of Davit, 
Lo! buf! they seye, cor meum eructavit.” 


The brief success and general failure of the friars make familiar 
, but to obtain a well-focussed and brilliant picture we must 
rad Dr Coulton’s second volume. 

The present third volume deals with the economic sources of 
monastic revenue, its expenditure and malversation. This is in two 
parts ; the “ getting ” occupies the first 8352 pages and the “ spending ” 
the remainder of the text and much of the 100 pages of appendices. 
It describes how money was made from burials, Masses (often 
fraudulently not said), ad succurrendum and other benefactions and 
bequests, relics, appropriation of churches and tithes, neglect of the 
poor, dowries and corrodies (dowries being paid by monks, and 
especially by nuns, for admission into the Order; corrodies being 
pensions or annuities undertaken in consideration of a lump sum 
down). The monks became busily and most profitably engaged in 
trade and commerce (not least in that of ale and wine) and in banking 
and a traffic in indulgencies. There were feudal dues, even gallows- 
tights (in 1279 St Augustine’s at Canterbury got the chattels of 
nneteen felons, Vol. III, p. 8038), rights of wreck and booty of war. 
The pretence of voluntary personal poverty became transparent 
under the system of proprietas ; and with the Commendam system 
ind its abuses monasteries became burdened with debt at usurious 
interest and took the obvious course of limiting the number of 
monks. There were noble instances of sacrificial efforts after 
retrenchment and reform, one of the most signally successful being 
that by Suger of St Denis in the days of St Bernard. As Dr Coulton’s 
work proceeds we are driven to agree with him that “ sooner or later, 
even though Henry VIII had never lived, some powerful prince must 
have found himself under Henry’s financial and political temptations 
to defy the Pope; and that fight must have been to the death” 
(Vol. I, p. xxxvii). Nothing but a general level of great saintliness 
and heroic asceticism among the monks and friars as a whole could 
have saved so exacting an ideal from repeated collapse. But the salt 
lst its savour to recover it in part only in modern times of small 
sleet communities of private individuals with a rare vocation. Many 
ofus still believe that there is a future for the monastic ideal. Time 
after time, though it has seemed a lost cause and an impossible 
wyalty, it has shown extraordinary capacity for getting a second 
wind, 


Over our own disillusioned and despairing populations it exerts a 
fresh fascination. Dedicated pioneers in novel enterprises such as our 
land-settlement and subsistence-production schemes organised for the 
unemployed in distressed areas have a curious and not widely remote 
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affinity with its social challenge. Whatever may happen to these 
when the sources of outside financial support dry up, they can hardly 
fail to provide experiences suggestive of large-scale economic trans- 
formations. We may still see a new yet ancient monasticism emerge 
that shall establish a noble communism administered by a breed of 
ethical puritans—men of directive business ability and plain common- 
sense, fired and steadied by the one enduring and only genuinely 
Catholic Religion of the Spirit. Quousque Domine ? 


J. M. Lioyp Tuomas, 
LLANARTH, CARDIGANSHIRE. 





Jack, Jill and God. By R. A. Edwards. London: Methuen & Co, 
Ltd., 1935.—Pp. 239.—5s. net. 


AFTER reading this book, I feel more sympathy than usual with the 
conventional phrase at the end of the Publisher’s Commendation on 
the inside cover, announcing that “ there is no other book quite like 
it.” It is both a novel and a handbook to the Christian Religion. 
It might almost be called a theological detective story, were not this 
as misleading as any other description for someone who has not read it. 

The subjects treated are familiar enough. A theologically-minded 
redactor might arrange the material under such well-worn headings 
as “Christianity and Social Problems,” ‘‘ Grounds for Theistic 
Belief,” ‘‘ The Doctrine of the Person of Christ in the Light of Recent 
Research,” “‘ Religion and the New Psychology,” ‘‘ The Ethics of 
Sex,” “‘ Church and Sacraments.” Such subjects as these are simply 
and sensibly discussed. Those who disagree with Mr Edwards's 
conclusions may occasionally complain that the discussions are too 
short to be true, and that there is still a case on the other side, which 
he has neither stated fairly nor answered fully. But for the most 
part there is a sense of proportion and an eye for the main issue 
greater than that of many a weightier treatment. And in any case 
these are not the things with which the book is primarily concerned. 
It is about Jack and Jill. 

Jack and Jill were typical “‘ waifs and strays ”’ of twentieth century 
civilisation. Not that they would readily have accepted that descrip- 
tion. They were young and healthy, fond of each other, and in the 
eyes of their friends no doubt an “‘ ideal pair.”” They shared a 
bungalow for two in the suburbs. Jack had a job. Jill could enjoy 
a good time with none of the cares of children or the servant problem. 
They had the friendly, candid outlook on life, typical of the younger 
generation. Above all, there was the cinema and their car, and 
through them a hundred easy ways of escape from the bothers and 
boredom of living. Yet underneath they and their like are the living 
embodiment of ‘‘ Twentieth Century Blues.” 


“ In this strange illusion, chaos and confusion 
People seem to lose their way. 


What is there to strive for, live or keep alive for e* 
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They are like cut flowers from’ an old garden; fairer and finer 

imens than most, but without roots, and without the power to 
propagate their goodness. And with it all they have a sense that 
they are not where they belong ; that their life is somehow artificial, 
that any moment its bloom may fade and leave them forgotten by a 
world that has many more flowers as good as they. Jack and Jill 
had not much use for Religion, though, like the earnest M.P. in the 
Bradlaugh debate, they believed “‘in a sort of a something.” Jill 
had even tried to pray when Jack looked like losing his job. But the 
Church to them was something on a par with the Royal Geographical 
Society—right enough for those who were that way inclined, but for 
those whose interests lay elsewhere, irrelevant, and inclined to be 
“stuffy.” Their “ intellectual difficulties’? about God were not 
properly speaking intellectual at all, but rather “ a hang-over from 
that conceited nineteenth century,”’ part of the penetration of society 
by “ a kind of tradition that science had exploded Religion once and 
for all.” It had not yet got through to them that science itself to-day 
isamong the other discredited infallibilities. Their knowledge of the 
Bible was practically nil. ‘‘ They’ve got nothing at all, no religious 
background. Not prodigals. They’ve never been in the home at 
all.” Or, as Jack would have put it, Religion was on one side of the 
rad and they were on the other. 

With the skill and economy of a good novelist, Mr Edwards 
portrays his hero and heroine. They are not mere lay figures intro- 
duced to make a theological problem more palatable to ordinary 
people. They are the problem. The Church to-day is confronted 
not by the ‘‘ Claims of Science,” or ‘‘ the Breakdown of Tradition,” 
or“ the Revolt of Youth,” or any other of those conveniently vague 
generalisations; but by Jack and Jill. The Church, like her Master, 
is still here ‘‘ to seek and to save that which is lost.” 

Step by step we are shown the Church, in the person of an elderly 
clergyman, learned yet sympathetic, absent-minded yet shrewd and 
humorous (is it Mr Edwards himself ?) fulfilling its appointed task. 
Step by step Jack and Jill are brought from indifference to interest, 
ftom a vague suspicion that religion is out of date to a realisation 
that it is reasonable to believe in God—and so face to face with their 
own need and with Christ Himself. Then in the light of their new 
experience moral problems are dealt with. What before had seemed 
a justifiable expedient is now seen as a barrier between self and 
society, and between self and God. In other words, it is sin; some- 
thing that needs to be undone, though undone it can never be by 
man alone. Hence the Cross, and mankind’s need for a Saviour. 
A message of Good News, lost somehow among the débris of fifty 
years’ critical scholarship. 

In a final chapter, Jack and Jill, alone with their friend under a 
midnight sky, begin to understand the sacramental principle through 
Which God works in the world, and feel themselves for the first time 
in their lives part of the great company of faithful people in the 
community of Christ’s Church. This is the weakest part of the book— 
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not for what is said, but for all that is left out. The Church is the 
Beloved Community whose home is in Heaven, but it is also the 
Church Militant here on earth. And the fact that it so often resembles 
more the Church Somnolent, or that such militancy that it shows 
is at times that of the “ heathen furiously raging together,”’ doe 
matter, and Jack and Jill, now they have come so far, will have to 
start and do something about it. They have been enlisted into an 
army, as well as received into an ark. It is not enough for them to 
pray and go to Communion, and take up the responsibilities of g 
Christian home, while the crazy whirl out of which they have come 
goes on its way. That might lead back to the old selfishness in q 
new form. It still leaves a sting in the time-worn taunt of the 
revolutionary that “ Religion is the opiate of the people.” King 
and country demand more than that of Jack and Jill in a time of 
national emergency, and God’s demands are no less thoroughgoing 
than the demands of Cesar. What is their responsibility to their 
friends and to the world to which they still belong? And how wil 
the Church help them to discharge that responsibility ? 

Mr Edwards may reply that every book has to end somewhere, 
while no story about Jack and Jill can be complete so long as they 
are still alive. He is the last person to suggest that he has brought 
them to the place where we all live happily ever after. 

Yet I wish he would give us a sequel to this fascinating book, 
and show us Jack and Jill as ‘‘ Church-people.”” They would never 
be content to be the “ stuffy ’ sort. But what sort would they be? 
The young people, for whom Mr Edwards has specially written, owe 
him much already. He has shown them clearly how much they might 
get through Christ and His Church. Will he show them now what 
they might give ? 

ALAN THORNHILL. 


HERTFORD COLLEGE, OxFORD. 





A Ministry to the Poor, being the History of the Liverpool Domestic 
Mission Society, 1886-1936. By Anne Holt, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
Liverpool: Henry Young & Sons Ltd., 1986.—Pp. viii + 186.— 
2s. net. 


A NOTABLE instance of regenerative work, in the simplicity of Christian 
faithfulness and wise beneficence, is recorded with admirable skill 
in this little volume. The Liverpool Domestic Mission Society was 
founded at a meeting held in Renshaw Street Chapel in that city 
on Good Friday a hundred years ago. John Hamilton Thom was 
then minister of the Chapel, and James Martineau of the closely 
allied Paradise Street Chapel. They, with the William Rathbone 
of that day, George Holt, Christopher Rawdon, and other influential 
Liverpool laymen, were prime movers in the establishment of a new 
ministry to the neglected poor of the city. Miss Holt’s centenary 
record is third of its kind, mission societies in Manchester and London 
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having already marked their centenaries in 1984 and 1985 respectively 
by similar publications. London, however, was first in the field, the 
work there having begun in 1881 on the initiative of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association at centres in Spitalfields and Cripple- 
gate, to be taken over by the independent society four years later. 
The inspiration for these various undertakings had come in the first 
instance from across the Atlantic, where at Boston, in 1826, Joseph 
Tuckerman, with warm encouragement from Dr Channing, had 
entered upon a ministry of devoted personal service in the homes of 
the poor, whom the Churches had failed to reach. How the work 
thus initiated, and the example of one man’s individual faithfulness, 
kindled the ardour of other hearts to a like service in this country 
is well told in Miss Holt’s narrative, in a right setting of historical 
perspective. 

The deplorable condition of large masses of the people, crowded 
into town life as a consequence of the Industrial Revolution, and left 
practically derelict in dreadful slums, had at last penetrated to the 
conscience of earnest Christian men and women, and the Domestic 
Missions were the answer of faithfulness, of compassion and brotherly 
love, to that appeal. Through such men as Tuckerman and John 
Johns, the first minister of the Liverpool Society, contact was made 
with the sufferers in that “ hinterland of poverty,” dark with hope- 
less misery and the festering of moral and physical disease. The 
personal touch of sympathy began the work, which grew into a 
widely penetrating influence of moral uplifting and religious fellow- 
ship. The first missionaries were pioneers in sanitary reform, 
devoted workers for temperance and thrift, and in various other 
efforts for social betterment. All such activities were centred in 
the homely place of worship, and the missionaries soon gathered 
about them many other helpers, men and women—those who had 
the gifts sharing with those who had not, and so finding for both a 
true enrichment of spiritual life and power to overcome the corroding 
forces of evil. Among the most devoted helpers, as time went on, 
were not a few who had themselves been brought up in the Day or 
Sunday School, or through other agencies of the Mission had been 
lifted out of degradation and destitution to higher levels of human 
capacity and endeavour. The Missions from the first were based 
on a broad Catholicity of spirit, entirely undenominational. On 
that fundamental principle Thom always insisted, and Martineau 
was at one with him, both at the foundation and when, after sixty 
years’ experience of the work, appealing for adequate support, 
he described it as ‘‘ the most Christ-like that can engage the zeal 
of good men in our time.’ The record is there for grateful remem- 
brance, and no less as inspiration for all who, under whatever changed 
=a, hear the same imperative call to service of their brothers’ 
heed. 

V. D. Davis. 


BEACONSFIELD. 
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A Fresh Approach to the New Testament and Early Christian Literature, 
By Martin Dibelius, Professor in the University of Heidelberg, 
London: Ivor Nicholson and Watson, 1986.—Pp. 280.—5s. net, 


Aut who are interested in the most recent phases of New Testament 
criticism will welcome the attempt of Professor Martin Dibelius to 
apply the principles of Form-Criticism to the New Testament writings 
as a whole. Hitherto the Gospels, and mainly the Synoptic Gospels, 
have claimed the attention of Form-Critics, but Professor Dibelius 
now extends the inquiry to the entire New Testament and to the early 
non-Canonical writings of the first Christian centuries. He has 
accomplished this great task in a comparatively small volume, 
with a sparing use of technical expressions and without attempting 
to discuss the opinions of other scholars, with the pleasing result 
that the general reader, as well as the expert, can follow his dis- 
cussions with perfect ease and understanding. It is a happy inspira- 
tion on the part of the publishers to include such a volume in the 
new “International Library of Christian Knowledge ”’ which they 
are issuing under the editorship of Dr W. Adams Brown and Dr 
Bertram Lee Woolf. The editors explain that the present translation 
represents a notable advance on the latest German edition, since it 
incorporates many additions contributed by the author. They 
record their thanks to those who have assisted in the work of trans- 
lation, but unfortunately do not disclose the translator’s name. 

Professor Dibelius first discusses the question how the earliest 
Christians came to enter the field of literature, and how their writings 
were influenced by the peculiarities of the authors and the circum- 
stances in which they wrote. ‘“‘ Literary ambition,’ he says, “ was 
remote from these simple people who were expecting the end of the 
world and not thinking of readers in posterity. Readers of con- 
temporary Hellenistic literature did not constitute their public, but 
rather, for the most part, the unlettered men and women of the first 
Christian churches. What they wrote down was either completely 
unliterary and thus a private record, or else half-literary and thus 
unpretentious writing intended for a certain class of people ”’ (p. 17). 
If such were the conditions, it is not surprising that the primitive 
Christian writers did not employ the usual forms of literary expression 
beyond the “ letter ”’ and the “‘ Apocalypse.” They used the ethical 
exhortations, or “‘ Paraneses,’”’ found in various folk-literatures, but 
“‘ themselves created the category of the Gospel as a new and charac- 
teristic form, a semi-literary development of an originally unliterary 
tradition ” (p. 19). 

Throughout his discussion Professor Dibelius rightly stresses the 
importance of all the surviving literary witnesses, Canonical and non- 
Canonical alike, if we are to gain a historical understanding of 
primitive Christianity. Since, however, his controlling interest is in 
the form of these writings, classification leads to strange results, as 
when the Revelation and the’ Shepherd of Hermas are treated 
together; the Ignatian Letters and the Letter of Polycarp along with 
the correspondence of Paul; Ephesians and 1 Peter with 1 Clement; 
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and James in company with the “ Household Lists,’’ the Teaching of 
the Two Ways, and the Twelve “‘ Commandments” in Hermas. 
Since the value of the various writings is only subordinately the 
interest of the discussion, the reader needs to be on the alert in drawing 
conclusions when he finds familiar and classical writings treated 
along with secondary works which in nearly all cases rightly failed 
to make any lasting impression on the mind of the early Church. 

Except in points of detail the section on the Synoptic Gospels 
in Part II adds little to what Professor Dibelius has already expounded 
in his From Tradition to Gospel, which appeared in an English trans- 
lation two years ago. There is the same emphasis on preaching as a 
formative factor in the shaping of the short stories which end in a 
saying of Jesus, and on the influence of more “ worldly ’”? motives 
in the more detailed narratives, or ‘‘ Tales,” like the story of the 
demoniac and the swine (Mk. v. 1-20) and that of the daughter of 
Jairus (Mk. v. 21-4, 85-48). Professor Dibelius also repeats his 
conviction that it is characteristic of the Biblical tradition of Jesus 
that it contains very little narrative of a legendary kind, and he 
explains that the term ‘‘ Legend” “does not exclude historical 
traits, but only says that the main interest of the narrator lies else- 
where than in the historicity ; it is directed to the religiousness and 
sanctity of the hero” (p. 43). He believes that the earliest stratum 
we can reach in the Gospel tradition ‘‘ stands on firm ground and is 
really old ” (p. 46). 

On the Fourth Gospel the most interesting section is the brief 
treatment of the problem of the identity of ‘‘ John of Ephesus.” 
Professor Dibelius identifies this enigmatic figure with the Elder 
John of whom Papias probably speaks, but, unlike many modern 
critics, he agrees with the late B. W. Bacon in refusing to identify 
the Elder John with the Evangelist, on the ground that “the 
apocalyptic tendencies of this John would agree poorly with the 
spirit of the Gospel ’’ (p. 109). He thinks rather of the Elder John 
as “ probably the founder and leader of a circle in which the Johannine 
witings on the New Testament were at home ” (p. 109). One may 
agree that the Fourth Evangelist is neither the Apostle nor the 
Elder John ; but to identify ‘‘ John of Ephesus” with the Elder, 
tather than with the Apostle, seems to me an unsatisfactory solution 
of a very complicated problem. Professor Dibelius can carry his 
suggestion through only by accepting the dubious ‘‘ Papias-tradition,” 
that the Apostle was martyred by the Jews, and by assuming that 
the unnamed disciple of Jn. xviii. 15 is the Elder John and the 
Beloved Disciple. There is really no justification for saying that, 
according to Jn. xviii. 15, “‘ the Beloved Disciple was acquainted 
with the High-Priest ” (p. 107), nor for identifying him with the 
Elder John. It is much better to renounce the attempt to identify 
the unknown author of the Gospel, to identify the Beloved Disciple 
with the Apostle John, and to leave the wraith-like figure of the 
Elder John in the mists of uncertain tradition, unless he emerges as 
the author of the Apocalypse. 
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Part III treats the Apocalypses, including the Synoptic Apocalypse 
of Mk. xiii., which Professor Dibelius thinks “ at one time enjoyed an 
independent life ’’ (p. 120), the Apocalypse of Peter, the Revelation 
of John, and the Shepherd of Hermas. It is in line with his theory 
respecting the Johannine Problem that he finds the author of Revela- 
tion in the Elder John. “* According to all that we know about him, 
a book that is full of the sacred matters and terrors of the last days 
can be ascribed to this person with his apocalyptic tendencies, sooner 
than a Gospel which obviates the fulfilment of the last days by its 
mysticisms, and sooner than letters which transform the demonic 
Anti-Christ of the End into the heretical Anti-Christ of the present ” 
(p. 129). 

The discussion of the first section of Part IV on ancient epistolary 
literature and the primitive Christian Letters, although it is not 
wholly new, is of fascinating interest. No one, I think, has shown 
us so clearly before how questions of literary form may bear on 
problems of authorship. Is, for example, the case against the Pauline 
authorship of Ephesians strengthened because this writing is “‘ entirely 
without any setting as a letter’ (p. 169)? This is obviously a point 
for further consideration. In the meantime one may be pardoned 
for doubting if it means very much, and for thinking that the case 
will continue to rest on the linguistic affinity of the Epistle to 
Colossians and on its distinctive theology. Among other interesting 
opinions on the Pauline Correspondence may be noted Professor 
Dibelius’s plea for the authenticity of 2 Thessalonians, his unwilling- 
ness to find the “severe letter” in 2 Cor. x.—xiii. or an Ephesian 
letter in Rom. xvi., and his restrained sympathy with the view that 
Philippians was written in Ephesus rather than in Rome. 

In consequence of his estimate of Ephesians, this writing appears 
again in the first section of Part V, which treats ‘‘ Treatises, Sermons, 
Tractates, in Letter Form.’’ Professor Dibelius can find no element 
in 1 Peter which could be explained by circumstances peculiar to 
the churches to which it is addressed. In his discussion of 1 Clement, 
Chapters LIX-LXI are described as ‘‘ the earliest example of a 
‘Common Prayer of the Church,’ ” and Chapters IV-XXXIX as “a 
general hortatory sermon” (p. 191). Hebrews and Barnabas are 
claimed as examples of Treatises on a Single Theme, and examples 
of sermons are found in the speeches of Acts ii., iii., x., xiii., and in 
2 Clement. Jude, 2 Peter and the Johannine Epistles are classified as 
“ Tractates for Particular Circumstances.” One is tempted to think 
that at least 2 and 8 John appear strangely in this category, all the 
more as Professor Dibelius thinks that ‘‘ we may best regard them 
as genuine letters which became canonical on account of their con- 
nection with 1 John” (p. 212 f.). His suggestion that we cannot 
altogether set aside the assumption that “‘ even these letters are only 
letters in form ”’ is due to his appreciation of the difficulty of identi- 
fying their author, and the author of 1 John, with the author of 
Revelation, the Elder John. This knot, however, is hardly to be cut 
by the conclusion that the two Johannine letters ‘‘ only pretend to 
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he the correspondence of the great John,” but rather by the denial 
that the unknown Elder, to whom they are assigned (cf. 2 John i. 1, 
g John i. 1), is the Elder John. In any case, it seems a departure 
from the principles of Form-Criticism to decide the category to which 
writings belong by dubious inferences regarding authorship. 

Part VI has as its subject “ Exhortations dealing with Ethics 
and Church Government.’ Here Professor Dibelius treats the 
“Household Lists,” illustrated in Col. iii. 18—iv. 1, and claims that 
even yet it can be seen that ‘‘ they are of foreign origin and have 
oly been faintly Christianised ” (p. 220). Other writings examined 
inthis section are the Teaching of the Two Ways, the Twelve “‘ Com- 
mandments ” in the Shepherd of Hermas, the Epistle of James, the 
Pastoral Epistles, and the Didache. 

The extensive character of Professor Dibelius’s investigation will 
be apparent from the summary already given; yet Parts VII and 
VIII remain to be mentioned briefly. The former discusses Public 
Worship in the early Church and traces signs of prayers and hymns 
inthe extant writings. Besides the Magnificat (Lk. i. 46-55) and the 
Benedictus (Lk. i. 68-79), examples of early Christian hymns are 
cited in the Apocalypse, in Eph. v. 14 and in 1 Tim. iii. 16. Professor 
Dibelius also speaks of the Odes of Solomon as probably “‘ the hymn- 
book of Gnostic churches” (p. 249), and makes the challenging 
observation that, if we note the manner in which the poet occasionally 
speaks in the first person of Christ, while describing himself as 
mystically one with Christ, ‘‘ we shall understand how a person 
similarly qualified, though with a much closer spiritual relationship 
to the message of Jesus, came to the point of formulating Jesus’s 
speeches like those in the Fourth Gospel ” (p. 249). Part VIII, with 
which the volume closes, treats the ‘‘ Histories of the Apostles,” 
including the New Testament Acts, and the apocryphal works which 
attempt to cover similar ground. 

This review, I hope, will have shown the comprehensive nature 
of the book, its great suggestiveness, and the challenging, not to 
say provocative, character of many of its suggestions. It is a study 
which no student of the New Testament can afford to miss, and yet 
avolume which those who do not profess to be students can read with 
interest and with profit. The principal criticism to which it is exposed 
is that the plan of the work makes it inevitable that the learned 
author must express many opinions on doubtful points without the 
detailed discussion which is really necessary. Again and again one 
feels a desire to interrupt the writer and ask why he assumes the truth 
of Wrede’s theory regarding the ‘“‘ Messianic Secret,”” why he describes 
Mark as the “‘ translator ’’ of Peter, whether he is right in thinking 
the alleged signs of docetism in the Gospel of Peter are ‘‘ doubtful,” 
why he so confidently describes Jn. xxi. as a later addition by another 
hand, whether he is justified in saying that 1 Cor. ‘‘ presupposes a 
thoroughly satisfying condition of the Church,” and other questions 
of a like kind. But Professor Dibelius has already begun the next 
sentence, and we must resume the journey, confessedly a little 
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breathless, in his ardent company. He has given us a book which 
cannot fail to stimulate thought, and to promote further study ang 
research. He takes the New Testament books into the open air anj 
shows us things we had not sufficiently noticed before or perhaps 
had not observed at all, and, while some of the disclosures are djs. 
turbing, I cannot but feel that he successfully shows that the Church 
possesses in her twenty-seven New Testament writings a mop 
remarkable and wonderful heritage than as yet she has realised, 


VINCENT TAYLOR, 
WESLEY COLLEGE, HEADINGLEY, LEEDS. 





The Story of an Old Meeting House. By J. M. Connell. Illustrated 
by Edmund H. New. Revised and enlarged edition.—London; 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1985,—Pp. xi + 142.—2s. 6d. net. 


TuHIs is the well-told story of an Old Meeting House, and not of one 
particular Meeting House only, with its local colouring caught by 
the hand of a master and an intimate, but it is typical of nearly 
two hundred similar old Meeting Houses in the United Kingdom, and, 
to a less degree, of a number of similar ones in the New England 
States and in other States of America. I have read probably several 
scores of such “ stories,”’ yet I never remember one going into a second 
edition, and this is accounted for not only by the fact that it isa 
model of its kind, but that it has been illustrated by a master in 
another craft. And, apart from its own intrinsic worth, the late 
Mr Edmund New’s pen-and-inks should give it an enduring value. 

The whole early history is in that little word—House— the 
venerable House,’’ as Emerson aptly called it. It was a spiritual 
home, and not a church, and its ancient name was Meeting House. 
It was usually the simplest and ‘barest of structures, without and 
within, in shape like a barn or cottage. Beauty was the last thing 
in the world its original founders thought of. They had no choice 
of frontage, fortunate if they secured a site in a side-street, hid 
away up some back-alley or yard, or were cheek by jowl with an 
inn, or a transformed barn, or a converted benefactor’s residence. 
Westgate Chapel, Lewes, the subject of our story, was in part the 
annexe of an inn and in part the Elizabethan residence of a county 
family. To wind up the Meeting House clock you had to draw up 
a trust deed giving you right of access through the Bull! We 
seem to remember that Christianity in its beginnings had somewhat 
to do with an inn ! 

A mere glance at these old Meeting Houses, outside or in, unrolls 
the pages of history. An unpretentiousness, severe and even for- 
bidding, characterised the buildings and the people. They issued 
out of stern times and confronted stark realities. To be conspicuous 
was to court persecution and even destruction. Yet their vely 
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hiding-away had its compensations. You pass from a busy thorough- 
gre through by-ways to a haven of quiet restfulness. 

As you pass through the porch into one of these old Meeting 
Houses and look around, the most outstanding and dominating 
fature is the pulpit. Preaching and praying are the main things 
here. The high-backed pews, cut down from an earlier date, hug 
the pulpit in a homely and familiar way, and are so arranged that all 
may hear the minister and catch his lightest word. So much 
depended on this that most of the old Meeting Houses had their 
gunding-boards. Westgate had, though it is now below the pulpit 
andnot above it! There is no rood-screen between pastor and people. 
In the Church of England, if a pillar should block the view, or a 
fretted vault or dome dissipate the sound, all would not be lost: a 
different point of view characterises the two traditions. 

It is seldom remembered too that hymns are quite a modern 
invention. When Westgate was built, and for many years there- 
after, they sang Psalms in the metrical versions of Hopkins and 
Stenhold or of Tate and Brady. It was a revolution when they 
passed from the “‘ Divine ” hymns of David to the “ all too human ” 
hymns of a Watts or a Doddridge. And when the congregation sang, 
they used to sit, and the minister, or precentor, read out each verse 
before it was sung so that those who could not read might join in! 
And there was no organ in those days. The singing was heralded by 
apitch-pipe, and was frequently unaccompanied, or accompanied by 
strings and other instruments. 

In some such human way as this Mr Connell tells history, and 
nothing could well be more readable. The doctrinal history is given, 
too, from the original Calvinism to the Unitarianism and Liberal 
Christianity of our own day. In the new edition a supplement 
brings us up to date. Westgate Chapel now is more like a College 
Chapel. It is still simple in the old tradition, but all the severity 
has gone. ‘The touch of beauty is all over it, but it is a tender touch 
that is reverent of the past. 

But no one could sum up the present situation better than Mr 
Connell does himself: ‘‘ The congregation in seeking the aid of 
beauty in its place of worship may be said to have broken in this 
respect with its Puritan tradition, but the ideal of a free faith and a 
catholic fellowship, which has been handed down by such men as 
Baxter and Calamy, still claims its loyal and enthusiastic devotion. 
... It demands no uniformity of opinion in its members, as though 
ithad already attained to the whole truth of God, but it expects 
them to judge reverently for themselves what is true and right, to 
love and follow it when they see it, and to look for an ever fuller 
revelation of the Divine will and wisdom and goodness.” 


H. H. Jonson. 
Buxton, DERBYSHIRE. 
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Science in Antiquity. By Benjamin Farrington, Professor of Classics 
at the University College, Swansea. Home University Library, 
London: Thornton Butterworth Ltd., 1936.—2s. 6d. net. 


Tuts excellent little book forms a useful sequel to Mr Gordon Childe’s 
more general work on the early stages of civilisation as a whole. It 
gives a sufficient outline of the definite achievement, in formulated 
laws or generalisations, of the thought which Mr Childe rightly 
discerns to be implicit in ancient art and technology. Moreover, 
Professor Farrington goes further, giving us the state of science 
down to the end of the Greco-Roman period. It is specially encourag. 
ing to find a professor of classics both interested and competent on 
this side of ancient thought which is customarily left to others or 
left out altogether. The fact that the author knows his classics 
properly on the linguistic side enables him to present Plato and 
Aristotle, in their relation to science, in a most intimate and under- 
standing way. In both cases the soundness of his judgment and 
the clearness and often the brilliance of his exposition are remarkable. 
He accepts Jaeger’s analysis of Aristotle without mentioning his name 
in the text, and on this point, here and in several similar cases, lays 
himself open to the only charge one feels inclined to make against his 
book. There are no references at all, except a short list of quite 
recent books given in an appendix. Popular as the series rightly is, 
one cannot help thinking that many readers would be glad of a note 
to the passages in Plutarch, Aristotle, etc., which are well chosen, well 
translated, and always aptly inserted in the right place. They kindle 
the desire for further enlightenment, which cannot be satisfied except 
by laborious setrch. 

Two or three salient features in a book which everyone should 
possess deserve a word of special mention. Professor Farrington is 
well acquainted with the recent discoveries in Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian science, and gives adequate recognition to them without 
detracting from the supreme and unique contribution of the Greeks. 
Among the Greeks he gives special prominence to their scientific 
medicine, and, above all, to Hippocrates. He rightly points out that 
in the teaching of the Hippocratic school we have the first definite 
formulation of the destiny and use of science in the amelioration of 
human life. In his summary of Aristotle’s contribution to science he 
makes admirably clear how the metaphysical distinction between 
matter and form served him well in biology but is largely responsible 
for his comparative failure in astronomy and physics. But the book 
is full of equally suggestive points, is extremely interesting and 
attractive to read, and is brought to a conclusion by a useful schedule 
of dates and names concerned with the development of ancient 
science. 


F. S. Marvin. 


WELWYN GARDEN City, 














